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PREFACE. 

Black  Gipsy  and  Other  Stories  was  written  by 
request  of  the  General  Board  of  Religion  Classes, 
to  accompany  the  Outlines  published  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  But  while  it  was  intended  especially 
for  the  primary  department  of  this  organization, 
the  thought  was  not  lost  sigh  of  during  its  prep- 
aration, that  it  might  also  be  of  general  service  in 
the  homes  of  Latter-day  Saints.  The  book,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  child 
between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age. 

If  these  stories  prove  interesting  to  our  chil- 
dren and  at  the  same  time  help  to  commit  them  to 
the  truth,  I  shall  be  abundantly  rewarded  for 
this  excursion  into  a  new  field  of  ^'Mormon"  Lit- 
erature. 

John  Henry  Evans. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.,  1907. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  a  noticeable  dearth  of  juvenile  liter- 
ature among  the  Latter-day  Saints — I  mean,  of 
course,  literature  written  by  our  own  authors, and 
breathing  the  spirit  of  our  own  religion  and  hie 
tory.  Some  who  are  now  fathers  and  mothert 
can  remember  with  delight  the  enjoyment  they 
received  when  they  were  children,  from  the 
little  volumes  of  the  Faith  Promoting  Series.  But 
these  books  are  unfortunately  almost  unknown  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  today.  And  yet  nothing 
has  appeared  since  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
monly read,  to  supply  their  place.  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  call  to  mind  a  single  publication  by 
a  home  writer  that  aims  to  put  before  a  boy  or 
girl  of,  say,  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  a  story  or 
a  series  of  stories  the  material  of  which,  in  whole 
or  in  any  considerable  part,  is  taken  from  the  ex- 
periences of  Latterday  Saints. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  ?    Is  it  because  ma- 
terial is  scarce  ?    Surely  not ;  for  there  is  really  a 
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great  abundance  of  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable  material  that  takes  its  coloring  from  the 
New  Dispensation,  and  that  is  altogether  unique. 
Do  you  wish  narratives  in  which  the  element  of 
the  supernatural  is  conspicuous — inducing  faith 
in  God,  in  the  miraculous,  in  the  ministry  of 
angels  to  man  ?  Here  in  "Mormonism"  you  have 
a  rich  mine  of  ore  that  is  absolutely  untouched! 
Do  you  ask  for  strange  personal  narratives — the 
struggle  of  Pluck  and  Energy  with  the  Wilder- 
ness, adventures  with  the  wild  man  of  the  West 
in  a  day  when  almost  every  hour  was  an  adven- 
ture? In  the  pioneer  experiences  of  the  "Mor- 
mon" people  you  have  them  in  untold  quantities! 
Do  you  require  romantic  and  unusual  incidents 
arising  out  of  contact  with  strange  peoples  and 
conditions  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  novelty?  You  need  go  no  further 
than  the  missionary  journeys  of  the  ''Mormon" 
Elders  into  foreign  lands  and  the  relations  that 
have  existed  between  the  Saints  and  the  world. 
Certainly  there  is  material  aplenty  and  of  a  pecul- 
iarily  inviting  sort. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  no  one  has  worked 
this  rich  vein  of  ore  lies  in  the  very  considerable 
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emphasis  that  we  as  a  people  have  always  placed 
on  literature  which  aims  to  set  forth  truth  by 
means  of  explanation  and  argument.  "Mormon- 
ism"  is  new  to  the  world;  its  teachings,  in  a 
sense,  are  unique;  and  hence  we  have  been  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  exposition  and  persuasion.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  have  done  this  too  much.  But 
we  have  done  so  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
the  literature  of  entertainment — narration  and 
description.  We  have  not  understood  sufficient- 
ly the  power  for  good  that  lies  in  this  latter 
form.  A  story  may  inculcate  a  meaning  that  no 
mere  explanation  or  argument,  however  well 
done,  could  carry  to  the  heart. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  writer  of  juvenile  literature  are  respon- 
sible in  part  for  the  dearth  I  speak  of.  He  who 
would  write  successfully  to  young  children  must 
constantly  be  steering  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis.  On  the  one  hand,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  the  story  interesting  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  If  it  is  not  entertaining  it  is  not  read 
by  the  children,  and  hence  misses  the  mark  aimed 
at.  Hundreds  of  stories — fairy  stories,  for  ex- 
ample— are  merely  interesting.     Children  like  to 
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hear  them,  over  and  over  again.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  feels  that  his  story  must  also  have  a 
meaning — must  leave  on  the  reader  some  residu- 
um of  good,  aside  from  a  mere  liking  for  reading. 
But  there  is  a  danger  of  preachifying — a  thing 
that  children  abhor.  It  is  this  that  has  made  the 
average  "Sunday  school  story"  a  hiss  and  a  bye- 
word  for  literary  nausea.  Thousands  of  re- 
ligious narratives  are  but  ill-disguised  sermons. 
Hence,  the  good  writer  of  children's  stories  con- 
stantly endeavors  to  give  a  story  some  meaning 
and  at  the  same  time  make  it  interesting,  to  strike 
a  medium  between  sermonizing  and  dullness — a 
thing  which,  however,  clear  to  see,  is  singularly 
hard  to  do.  But  that  it  can  be  done  is  shown  by 
all  the  best  children's  literature  in  all  languages. 

But  whatever  the  reasons  may  be  for  the  dearth 
in  juvenile  literature  among  us,  here  the  dearth 
is,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  abundant  material. 

Black  Gipsy  and  Other  Stories  is  in  attempt  to 
fill  up  in  part  this  gap  in  our  home  writings. 
Whether  it  is  a  successful  attempt,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  That  depends  entirely  upon  its  re- 
ception by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  is, 
at  all  events,  a  sincere  attempt.     But  one  thing 
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has  operated  against  perfect  freedom  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  little  book:  the  subjects  were  chosen 
first  that  were  to  be  illustrated  by  stories,  whereas 
the  stories  should  really  have  been  written  first 
and  the  subjects  selected  afterwards.  This  how- 
ever, would  not  have  been  practical  in  this  in- 
stance. 

To  the  question  almost  invariably  asked  by 
Childhood  whenever  a  story  is  told,  namely,  "Is 
it  true?"  the  teacher  can  give  an  emphatic  "Yes." 
They  are  all  true  incidents.  Of  course  I  have 
taken  some  liberties  with  the  facts,  such  as  imag- 
ining details  where  only  few  were  given  in  the 
material,  wholly  recasting  the  form,  throwing,  for 
example,  a  statement  into  a  conversation;  but  in 
no  case  has  the  spirit  of  truth  been  sacrificed.  In 
the  case  of  those  stories  that  are  historical — "What 
James  Told  Him,"  "The  Story  of  the  Cross," 
"Nathan  Hale,"  and  "Mohonri  Moriancumer" — 
I  have  adhered  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the 
facts.  The  subjects  of  four  of  these  stories 
have  appeared  before  in  print,  but  no  one  of 
them  has  appeared  in  anything  like  the  present 
form,  so  that,  with  this  exception,  all  those  given 
in  this  little  volume  are  oriofinal. 


WILLIE'S  PUMPKIN. 


WjILLIE,"  said  Mrs.   Bailey  one  morn- 
ing just   after  breakfast,    "tomorrow's 
p^g^lChristmas,    and    I'm    going    to    make 
some  pie.  What  kind  do  you  like  best?" 

"Pumpkin  pie!"  shouted  Willie,  without 
stopping  to  think. 

"Pumpkin  pie  it  shall  be,  then,"  his  mama 
said.  "But  where  can  I  get  a  pumpkin,  I  won- 
der?" 

"I  know !"  spoke  up  Harry,  who  was  older 
than  Willie.  "At  Wilson's.  They've  got  lots 
of  'em — great  big  ones  !" 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  get  one  there,  I  guess," 
said  Mrs.  Bailey. 

"Let  me  go  for  one !"  said  Willie,  going  up 
to  her  and  taking  her  hand.  "You  do  a  lot  for 
me.  Mama,  and  I  want  to  do  something  for 
you!" 

"You  can't  bring  < 
family!"  cried  Harry. 


You  can't  bring  one  big  enough   for  our 
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*'Can't  I,  though?"  was  Willie's  answer. 
''See  if  I  can't.  I'm  eight,  going  on  nine !" 
His  birthday  was  only  the  day  before. 

Mama  said  he  might  go,  and  gave  him  ten 
cents  to  pay  for  the  pumpkin.  So  off  he  went 
over  the  hard-frozen  ground,  skipping  and 
jumping  every  now  and  then. 

"I'll  bring  back  as  big  a  pumpkin  as  I  can," 
Willie  said  to  himself  as  he  went  along,  "and 
show  Harry  I'm  no  kid!" 

Wilson's  was  just  across  the  street.  So 
Willie  was  there  in  almost  no  time.  He 
knocked  as  if  he  were  a  grown  man.  Mrs. 
Wilson  came  to  the  door. 

"Mama  wants  to  know^  if  you  can  let  her 
have  a  great  big  pumpkin.  I'm  to  carry  it 
home.     Here's  the  money." 

Airs.  Wilson  smiled  as  she  took  the  dime. 
"Come  down  with  me  to  the  cellar,"  she  said. 

AMiat  a  lot  of  things  there  were  in  that  cel- 
lar— squashes  and  potatoes  and  turnips  and 
pumpkins !  There  was  one  large  pumpkin  on 
the  top  of  the  heap. 

"I  wish  Mrs.  Wilson  would  give  me  that 
one!"  thought  Willie. 
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And  sure  enough  she  did!  For,  as  she  put 
her  hand  on  it  and  looked  at  the  boy,  she  said, 
'*Do  you  think,  Willie,  that  you  can  carry  this 
one?" 

''Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Willie.  "I'm  eight, 
going  on  nine.  And  I'm  bigger'n  Jeddie 
Thompson,  an'  he's  older'n  I  am,  too." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  roll- 
ing it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  "I'll 
get  it  up  the  steps  for  you,  and  then,  if  you're 
good  and  strong,  you  can  carry  it  home." 

Maybe  you  think  Willie  wasn't  proud  as  he 
walked  along  with  his  arms  around  the  big 
round  pumpkin  ?  He  was  doing  all  this  for  his 
mama. 

"There's  Harry  in  the  doorway,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "Now  he  won't  say  I  can't  carry  one 
big  enough  for  our  family." 

But  the  ground  was  very  uneven,  and  very 
hard.  It  was  a  little  bit  slippery,  too.  And 
Willie  had  to  look  now  on  one  side  of  the 
great  pumpkin,  and  now  on  the  other  side.  He 
couldn't  look  over  it  at  all,  to  see  where  he 
was  going.  So  just  as  he  was  crossing  the  road 
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in  front  of  the  house,  down  he  fell,  pumpkin 
and  all! 

Harry  laughed.  "I  knew  you  couldn't  carry 
such  a  big  one  all  the  way  home !"  he  shouted. 

''But  the  next  minute  he  was  sorry  he  had 
said  that,  for  he  saw  Willie  was  hurt.  He 
wasn't  crying,  though,  for  he  wanted  to  be 
brave. 

Pretty  soon  his  papa  came  to  the  door.  He 
ran  out,  picked  up  his  little  boy,  and  carried 
him  into  the  house. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  he  asked. 

"Not  much,"  was  the  answer.  "My  hand's 
hurt  a  little.     It  isn't  bleeding,  though." 

"His  papa  looked  at  it.  The  wrist  was 
broken,  and  the  bone  was  almost  through  the 
skin! 

Mrs.  Bailey  was  very  much  frightened. 
Sarah  began  to  cry.  Everybody  felt  so  sorry 
for  little  Willie. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Bailey,  "hitch  up  the  horse, 
and  I'll  take  Willie  to  the  doctor  right  away." 
Sam  was  nearly  twenty  years  old.  He  went 
out  to  the  barn  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  doctor's,  papa," 
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said  Willie.  ^*You  bless  me  and  pray  for  me, 
and  then  the  Lord'll  make  my  hand  well." 

"All  right,  Willie,"  said  his  papa.  ''We'll 
do  that.  Harry,  go  and  tell  Sam  not  to  hitch 
up  Molly,  and  ask  him  to  come  into  the 
house." 

Sam  came  in.  Then  he  and  his  papa  blessed 
Willie  as  he  sat  up  in  his  mama's  lap.  First, 
Mr.  Bailey  poured  oil  on  Willie's  hand.  Then 
he  and  Sam  laid  their  hands  on  Willie's  head 
and  prayed  the  Lord  to  make  his  wrist  well. 

When  they  had  finished,  Willie  looked  at 
his  hand;  ''Oh,  papa,"  he  said,  "I  can't  feel 
the  bone  at  all,  now!"  Then  he  began  to 
move  the  hand  back  and  forth. 

"Look!"  he  said,  "it's  just  as  well  as  ever. 
And  it  doesn't  hurt  a  bit." 

And,  sure  enough,  the  wrist  was  healed  so 
that  you  couldn't  tell  it  had  ever  been  broken. 
The  Lord  had  heard  the  prayers  of  Mr.  Bailey 
and  his  son. 

"I  knew  it  would  get  well !"  Willie  said. 
"And  it  did.     Isn't  the  Lord  good,  mama? 

That  night  when  Willie  said  his  prayers,  he 
thanked  the  Lord  for  making  his  wrist  well. 
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After  it  had  been  healed,  Willie  went  out 
and  got  the  pumpkin.  Next  day  there  was  pie 
for  dinner.  But  everyone  who  ate  any  of  it 
remembered  Willie's  hand,  and  thanked  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness. 

Learn  this  pas'sage  by  heart :  Is  any  sick 
among  you?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick. 
James  5 :  14,  15. 


BLACK  GIPSY. 


BLACK  GIPSY  was  eating  away  in  the 
pasture.  She  was  not  a  bit  hungry; 
for  she  had  been  there  all  night  and 
nearly  all  the  morning.  Now  she 
would  take  a  tiny  bite  when  she  thought  the 
grass  w^as  very  tender;  then  she  would  chew 
it  in  a  most  lady-like  way,  all  the  time  keeping 
her  head  down.  She  looked  as  if  she  were 
thinking  about  something. 

What  a  pretty  little  pony  she  was !  You 
could  tell  by  her  fine  glossy  coat  and  her  long 
beautiful  neck  that  she  had  come  of  good 
stock.     She  was  just  three  years  old. 

Pretty  soon  she  jerked  up  her  head,  pricked 
up  her  ears,  and  listened.  A  boy  was  coming 
towards  her. 

"That  must  be  Ned,"  she  thought.  And 
she  was  going  to  dart  off  to  the  other  side  of 
the  field.  But  she  saw  that  he  held  out  a 
pan  of  oats. 

''He  keeps  his  left  hand  behind  him  all  the 
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time!"  she  said  to  herself.  ''That  holds  the 
bridle,  I  know !" 

"Come,  Gip!  come,  Gip !"  Ned  was  saying. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  shaking  the  pan. 

"I'll  not  come,  though!"  thought  Gip.  "I'll 
stay  right  where  I  am  till  he  comes  up,  and 
get  at  least  one  bite." 

So  she  didn't  nibble  the  grass  any  more.  She 
was  watching  Ned  very  closely.  The  oats 
were  rattling  in  the  pan. 

"There  isn't  very  much  of  anything  in  that 
pan!"  Gipsy  said  again.  "He's  too  mean  and 
stingy,  Ned  is.  All  he  wants  is  to  catch  me, 
and  give  me  a  hard  day's  work,  and  beat  me 
besides.     But  I'll  fool-  him." 

"Whoa,  Gip!  That's  a  nice  horse!"  Ned 
kept  saying  as  he  came  up.  And  he  held  out 
the  pan. 

Gipsy  put  her  nose  into  it.  Sure  enough 
there  was  only  a  little  oats  there.  She  took 
a  bite,  and  began  chewing  fast.  All  the  time 
she  kept  her  eye  on  that  left  hand!  Softly 
it  crept  towards  her  neck,  and  Ned  was  just 
about  to  put  the  reins  over  her  head,  when  all 
of  a  sudden,  as  quick  as  a  wink,  she  was  off 
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like  the  wind.  Her  tail  was  in  the  air,  and 
her  legs  were  going  at  such  a  rate ! 

And  what  do  you  think  Ned  did.  He  swore! 
As  if  that  would  do  any  good. 

Then  he  wxnt  after  Gipsy.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  he  could  get  near  her.  She  was 
eating  the  grass  again  near  the  fence.  This 
time  she  wouldn't  have  any  of  the  oats,  but 
walked  off. 

Ned  followed  her.  "I'll  run  her  into  that 
corner,"  he  said,  ''where  she  can't  get  away." 

But  she  did  get  away!  And  Ned  swore 
again!  He  chased  her  round  and  round  the 
pasture,  but  she  got  away  every  time.  Ned 
was  very  angry. 

At  last  he  went  to  the  barn.  It  was  just 
after  dinner,  and  Tommy  Williams  was  there 
on  his  bay  horse  Toby.  He  wanted  Ned  to 
go  off  into  the  hills  with  him  to  hunt  a  cow. 

"I  can't  catch  Gip,"  Ned  told  him.  "If  you'll 
let  me  take  Toby,  I'll  soon  get  her  into  the 
corral.     Then  I'll  go  with  you." 

So  he  got  on  Tommy's  horse  and  started 
off  as  fast  as  he  could  go.     Gip  saw  him  com- 
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ing,   and  began  to  run.     She  knew  what   he 
wanted. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  catch  her  as  Ned 
had  thought.  She  ran,  and  ran,  and  Ned  after 
her.  His  horse  was  sweating  and  puffing 
hard  all  the  time.  Once  Ned  drove  her  into 
a  corner. 

"Now  I've  got  you!"  he  said.  He  went  now 
to  this  side  of  the  fence,  now  to  that  side  to 
head  off  Gipsy.  But  when  she  found  that  she 
couldn't  go  any  farther,  she  wheeled  about  all 
of  a  sudden  and  ran  past  him.  As  she  turned, 
she  kicked  Ned  on  the  knee. 

Ned  went  to  the  house  crying.  He  thought 
his  knee  was  broken.  It  wasn't  broken, though, 
but  it  hurt  almost  as  much  as  if  it  had  been. 

"You'd  better  lie  down  by  that  hay  stack," 
said  Tommy  when  Ned  came  up,  "and  I'll  go 
and  see  if  I  can  run  her  into  the  corral." 

Ned  lay  down  and  held  his  knee  in  his  hands 
and  howled  with  pain. 

In  a  little  while  Tommy  came  driving  Gipsy 
along  quietly.  When  Ned  saw  them,  he 
limped  out  to  help  Tommy. 

"Gip's  sorry  she  hurt  you,  Ned,"  said  Tom- 
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my;  "and  so  she's  going  into  the  corral  with- 
out any  bother.  I  haven't  had  any  trouble 
with  her  at  all." 

"I'll  fix  her  for  this !"  cried  Ned. 

After  the  boys  had  put  the  bridle  on  Gipsy, 
Ned  got  a  buggy  whip  from  the  barn  and  beat 
her  as  hard  as  he  could.  He  hit  her  on  the 
head,  and  on  her  nose,  and  jerked  her  with  the 
lines  so  that  her  mouth  began  to  bleed.  Then 
he  put  the  saddle  on  her,  and  rode  off  on  the 
gallop.  He  forgot  all  about  his  sore  knee,  he 
was  so  excited. 

For  a  whole  hour  he  rode  her  as  fast  as  he 
could  make  her  go.  He  would  run  away  ahead 
of  Tommy,  and  then  run  back,  whipping  poor 
Gipsy  all  the  time,  and  jerking  her  head  and 
making  her  mouth  bleed  more  than  ever.  Once 
or  twice  when  Gipsy  got  frightened  at  any- 
thing, he  nearly  fell  off.  And  then  he  beat  her 
on  the  head  with  his  whip.  As  if  she  were  to 
blame  for  getting  frightened. 

At  last  Gipsy  was  covered  with  foam,  and 
Ned  was  tired  out.  Then  he  made  her  trot  by 
the  side  of  Toby,  who  was  fresh  and  free  from 
sweat. 
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'Til  bet  she  won't  do  that  again,  Tommy!" 
said  Ned.  ''If  she  does,  I'll  put  a  chain  on  her 
foot." 

"That  won't  stop  her  from  running,"  said 
Tommy. 

"No,"  said  Ned,  "but  it'll  stop  her  from 
running  fast.  And  if  I  can't  catch  her  then, 
I'll  hobble  her." 

"Where  did  you  get  her,  anyway?"  asked 
Tommy. 

"Oh,  father  bought  her  from  some  Indians 
last  spring.  We've  had  her  only  a  year.  But 
she's  been  away  most  of  the  time,  and  I  just 
got  her  back.  We  kept  her  staked  for  about 
three  weeks.  She  used  to  twist  the  rope  till 
it  was  all  kinks  and  then  she'd  run  and  break 
it.  When  it  wasn't  twisted  enough,  though, 
she  would  turn  heels  over  head,  and  nearly 
break  her  neck." 

Tommy  hadn't  been  living  near  Ned  very 
long,  and  so  he  didn't  know  that  Ned  had  teased 
Gipsy  whenever  he  got  the  chance,  and  that 
it  was  he  that  made  her  break  the  rope. 

"Once  I  was  in  town,"  Ned  went  on,  "and 
she  got  scared  of  a  red  wagon  at  Miller's  place. 
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You  ought  to  see  how  the  saddle  turned  unde4' 
her!  We  didn't  see  her  after  that  till  last 
month.  When  we  bought  her,  her  mane  and 
tail  were  cropped  short,  but  now  they're  long, 
see?"  And  Ned  pulled  the  long  silken  hair 
on  her  neck. 

"Did  you  get  scared  when  she  jumped  from 
under  you?"  asked  Tommy. 

''Ji-^niped  from  under  me !"  said  Ned.  "You 
don't  know  me,  or  you  wouldn't  say  that!  I 
didn't  tell  you  I  fell  off !  I  stayed  on  all  right. 
I  didn't  care  about  a  saddle ;  not  I,  you 
chump !" 

"I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  see  her  again 
after  that  till  a  month  ago." 

But  instead  of  answering,  Ned  gave  Gipsy 
a  cut  over  the  ears  with  his  whip,  which  made 
her  duck  her  head  and  bat  her  eyes. 

That  afternoon  when  Ned  came  home  and 
turned  Gipsy  out  in  the  pasture,  he  fastened 
to  her  front  foot  a  heavy  chain  about  three 
feet  long.  Poor  Gipsy  didn't  know  what  had 
happened  to  her.  For  a  long  time  she  would 
not  eat.  But  after  a  while  she  got  so  that  she 
didn't  care  so  much. 
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Next  morning  Ned  came  to  get  her.  When 
she  saw  him  coming,  she  started  to  run.  The 
chain  was  very  much  in  the  way  at  first.  It 
hit  her  legs  when  she  tried  to  run,  and  some- 
times she  stepped  on  it  with  one  of  her  hind 
feet,  and  that  made  her  fall.  After  a  while, 
though,  she  got  used  to  it,  and  learned  to 
throw  it  out  to  one  side.  But  after  a  long 
chase  Ned  caught  her,  by  running  her  into  a 
corner  of  the  fence. 

It  always  made  Ned  angry  to  run  after 
Gipsy.  And  so  this  time  when  he  had  put  the 
bridle  on  her,  he  beat  her  on  the  back  and 
head  with  the  heavy  chain.  Once  the  chain 
hit  her  on  the  eye  and  made  it  so  she  couldn't 
see. 

When  Ned  turned  her  out  that  night,  he 
tied  her  two  side  feet  with  hobbles.  Poor 
Gipsy!  She  thought  the  chain  was  bad 
enough,  but  hobbles  were  worse.  She  tried 
to  kick  them  off,  but  she  couldn't.  Then  she 
stood  still.  She  didn't  eat  anything  all  that 
night.  And  so  next  morning  she  was  very 
hungry. 

''Now,  I've  got  you !"  cried  Ned  next  morn- 
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ing  when  he  came  out  to  the  field.     This  time 
Gipsy  didn't  try  very  hard  to  get  away. 

For  three  weeks  Ned  put  the  hobbles  on  his 
beautiful  black  mare.  But  all  that  time  she 
didn't  eat  much.  And  so  she  became  very 
thin.  You  could  easily  count  her  ribs  with- 
out touching  them  with  your  hands.  Then 
something  happened  that  brought  a  change  to 
Gipsy. 

Ned's  father  was  going  away,  and  Ned 
wanted  to  go  with  him.  He  was  to  be  gone 
for  tw^o  months.  After  a  lot  of  coaxing  on 
Ned's  part,  his  father  said  he  might  go. 

''Tommy,"  said  Ned,  when  his  father  prom- 
ised to  take  him,  'T'm  going  to  Chicago.  He 
told  me  I  might  sell  Gip,  an'  if  3^ou  want  her, 
you  can  have  her  for  twenty  dollars.  I've  got 
to  have  some  money  of  my  own." 

Of  course  Tommy  wanted  Gipsy,  because 
the  bay  horse  he  used  to  ride  wasn't  his.  His 
father  gave  him  the  money,  and  Gipsy  was  his 
own  to  keep. 

The  first  thing  Tommy  did  when  he  got  her 
home  was  to  give  her  a  big  pan  of  oats  and  a 
good  scrubbing.     He  brushed  her  carefully  so 
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as  not  to  hurt  her.  Then  he  took  out  all  the 
burrs  from  her  mane  and  tail,  and  braided 
both  into  fine  braids.  He  tied  the  end  of  each 
braid  with  some  pretty  pink  ribbon  that  his 
sister  Susie  gave  him. 

"I  wonder  if  I'd  better  turn  her  loose  in  the 
pasture?"  he  asked  himself.  "I'm  afraid  I 
couldn't  catch  her,  and  I  wouldn't  hobble  her 
or  even  put  a  chain  on  her  foot.  If  I'm  good 
to  her  maybe  she'll  let  me  catch  her,  easy.  I 
guess  I'll  stake  her  for  a  while !" 

And  he  took  a  long  rope  and  went  to  tie  it 
around  her  neck.  But  she  jerked  her  head 
away  and  shut  her  eyes. 

"What  does  she  do  that  for?"  asked  Susie. 
I  wouldn't  have  such  a  horse.  xA.nd  she's  so 
skinny,  too!" 

"She  thought  I  was  going  to  hit  her  on  the 
head!"  was  Tommy's  answer.  "Ned  used  to 
do  it  all  the  time.  And  she's  poor  because 
he's  kept  her  hobbled  so's  she  couldn't  move. 
But  you  wait  a  week  or  two!" 

Two  months  after  this,  Tommy  was  passing 
Ned's  place.     Ned  came  out  into  the  yard. 

"Hello,  Ned!       You  back?"  cried  Tommy. 
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''Yes,"  Ned  answered;  ''had  a  jolly  time!" 
And  he  told  him  all  he  had  seen  and  done 
while  away. 

"Let's  go  for  a  ride,  Ned." 

"All  right;  but  you'll  have  to  lend  me  the 
bay." 

"I  will,"  Tommy  said,  "if  you'll  promise  not 
to  run  him  too  hard.  Father  says  he's  going, 
to  have  a  ringbone  on  his  foot  and  be  lame  for 
a  long  time." 

Ned  promised,  and  the  two  boys  went  over 
to  Tommy's  to  get  the  horses.  They  went  out 
to  the  field  where  the  animals  were.  When 
they  got  a  little  way  from  Gipsy,  Tommy 
made  Ned  stay  there  while  he  went  up  to  her. 
He  didn't  have  any  oats,  and  he  didn't  try  to 
hide  the  bridle.    He  went  straight  up  to  her. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  whinnied  and 
came  towards  him.  He  pated  her  on  the  nose 
and  put  his  arm  around  her  neck. 

"Gee !"  said  Ned,  when  he  came  up,  "how 
fat  and  slick  Gip  is.  What  have  you  been  do- 
ing to  her  to  make  her  let  you  catch  her  so 
easy?  I  had  to  hobble  her  before  I  could  get 
anywhere  near  her." 
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'Tve  only  been  treating  her  kind,"  Tommy 
answered.  ''You  always  beat  her.  No  won- 
der she  didn't  like  you!" 

"Well,  she  was  so  mean,  anyway,"  said  Ned. 

''She  isn't  mean  now,  though.  And  she  isn't 
a  bit  afraid  I'll  hit  her.  See!"  And  he  raised 
his  arm  a«^  if  he  would  strike  her  on  the  head, 
but  she  didn't  jerk  her  head  or  shut  her  eyes. 

"I  could  soon  fix  her  so's  she'd  bat  her 
eyes !"  said  Ned. 

"But  you  won't  get  a  chance !"  Tommy  an- 
swered. 

And  he  didn't. 

As  the  boys  were  passing  a  store  in  town, 
Tommy  had  to  get  something  there  for  his 
mother.  He  left  Gipsy  standing  by  a  post  in 
front  of  the  store,  while  he  went  in.  He 
didn't  think  of  tying  her  up.  Ned  stayed  on 
his  horse  near  where  Gipsy  stood.  Tommy 
was  gone  a  long  time,  much  longer  than  he 
expected,  because  he  had  to  wait  for  some 
other  customers  to  be  served. 

When  Gipsy  thought  Tommy  had  been 
gone  long  enough,  she  went  to  the  door  and 
whinnied  for  him.     She  kept  this  up  till  he 
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came  out.  Then  she  was  satisfied.  She 
rubbed  her  nose  against  his  face,  as  much  as 
to  say — "Well,  I'm  glad  you're  back;  I  was 
afraid  they  had  done  something  to  you  in 
there!" 

"That  is  a  horse  for  you!"  exclaimed  Ned, 
as  he  saw  how  fond  of  Tommy  Gip  was.  "I'll 
take  her  back,  if  you  w^ant.  I'd  like  to  have 
her  again." 

"No  you  don't!"  was  all  Tommy  said.  "She'^ 
mine!" 
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FIVE  boys  were  sitting^  on  an  old  dry 
log,   seeing  how  far  they  could   run 
rii||||te    their  pocket  knives  into  it. 
^^    '       "I'm  tired  of  this!"   said    one     of 
them,  whose  name  was   Hal,   after  they  had 
been  there  for  some  time. 

''So'm  I !"  shouted  all  the  others  together. 

''What'll  we  do,  though?"  asked  Jim. 

No  one  seemed  to  know,  and  there  was  si- 
lence for  about  a  minute. 

"Vn  tell  you  what  let's  do!"  said  Jack,  "let's 
go  in  swimming!" 

At  this  all  the  boys,  except  Jack,  laughed  so 
that  any  one  might  have  heard  them  two 
blocks  away.     Jack  only  smiled. 

"Go  in  swimming  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber!" exclaimed  Jim.  "That's  sure  a  good 
one!" 

"I  was  on'y  joking!"  Jack  explained. 

"I've  got  it!"  spoke  up  Hal. 
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''Out  with  it,  then!"  shouted  the  rest  in  a 
chorus. 

''You  won't  do  it,  though,"  said  Hal. 

"Yes,  we  will,"  they  all  promised. 

"Sure?" 

"Honest  Injun!" 

"Well,  let's  go  and  give  old  Mrs.  Wilcox  a 
scare  tonight !" 

All  the  boys  were  surprised  at  this. 

"I  don't  want  to  do  that,"  said  Jack.  "She 
might  get  scared  to  death." 

"She's  an  old  woman,"  said  Jim,  "and  she's 
got  no  relatives." 

"And,  besides,"  added  Will,  "she  has  to  earn 
her  own  living.     It'ud  be  a  shame,  it  w^ould." 

"But  you  all  promised,"  said  Hal,  when  he 
saw  that  the  boys  didn't  want  to  do  such  a 
thing.  "You  agreed  to  do  it  if  I  told  you,  and 
now  you  won't.     Your  afraid,  that's  all." 

The  boys  argued  the  point  for  a  little  while, 
and  finally  all  said  they  would  be  there  at  the 
corner  store  at  nine  o'clock  that  night  to  scare 
Mrs.  Wilcox. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  was  about  sixt-five  years  old. 
She  had  no  brothers  and  sisters,  no  children  or 
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grandchildren.     She  lived  all  alone  in  the  vi 
center  of  the  block,  and  to  visit  her  you  h 
to  go  through  a  long,  narrow  lane. 

All  the  grown  people  in  the  ward  liked  h. 
because  she  always  minded  her  own  busine. 
Ko  one  had  heard  her  say  anything  bad  abo 
anybody.  She  always  attended  her  meetins 
paid  tithmg  on  every  cent  she  earned,  and  w 
considered  as  faithful  a  Later-day  Saint  as  yc 
could  find  anywhere. 

But  the  boys  made  fun  of  her  a  good  dea 
Maybe  ,t  was  because  she  earned  her  living  b 
whitewashing,  maybe  it  was  because  sh 
dressed  so  funny.  Some  said  it  was  becaus 
she  d,d  not  notice  the  boys.  I  don't  knov 
how  It  was,  but  I'm  quite  sure  the  boys  tease, 
her  very  much. 

And,  to  be  sure,  she  did  look  very  strange 
as  she  walked  about  with  her  bucket  and 
brush.  If  anybody  gave  her  a  dress,  she  put  it 
on  right  over  the  one  she  was  wearing;  and 
If  some  one  gave  her  another  she  put  it  over 
that  one.  People  used  to  give  her  dresses  quite 
often,  too.  So  after  a  while  she  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  room  when  she  passed  through 
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;hat  narrow  lane.  But  do  you  think  this  was 
1  good  reason  for  the  boys  to  give  for  tor- 
menting her? 

Well,  nine  o'clock  came  that  night,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  were  all  those  five  boys 
who  had  planned  to  do  her  mischief.  It  was 
dark  as  pitch.  You  couldn't  see  your  hand  if 
you  put  it  right  -close  to  3^our  face.  I  think 
if  you  had  seen  the  faces  of  the  boys,  especi- 
ally Jack's,  you'd  have  thought  that  they  were 
very  much  afraid.  A_nd  no  wonder,  for  peo- 
ple always  are  afraid  when  they  do  wrong. 

They  walked  as  quietly  as  they  could 
through  the  alley.  Once  Jim  stepped  on  a  dry 
stick,  and  it  snapped,  making  a  noise.  Poor 
Jimmy  got  so  scared  that  he  gave  a  big  jump 
and  yell. 

''Hush  up !  you  chump !"  cried  Hal.  And 
they  all  went  on  again. 

Another  time  they  thought  there  was  some 
one  coming.  They  scampered  back,  almost 
falling  over  one  another.  It  was  only  a  dog 
crossing  the  path.  They  turned  again  and 
walked  on. 

When  they  got  nearly  to  the  house,  they 
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saw  a  light  burning.  They  sat  down  and  wait- 
ed for  it  to  go  out.  In  a  little  while  all  was 
dark,  and  then  the  boys  crept  up  to  the  win- 
dow. 

One  of  them  tried  to  raise  it. 

"Say,  Will,  you  go  round  the  corner  and 
see  if  anybody's  coming!"  said  Hal,  trying  to 
make  his  voice  coarse  like  a  burglar's. 

"All  right !"  came  the  answer. 

But  before  Will  could  do  so  there  was  a 
loud  cry  from  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  Mrs. 
Wilcox  came  out  running  and  screaming. 

The  five  boys  scooted  off  in  different  direc- 
tions to  their  homes,  more  frightened  even 
than  she  was. 

This  was  on  a  Wednesday  night.  That 
night  and  the  next  three  or  four  nights  Mrs. 
Wilcox  slept  at  a  neighbor's.  She  wouldn't 
go  back  to  her  own  house,  only  in  the  day 
time. 

Sunday  morning  came,  and  also  Sunday 
school.  One  of  the  classes  was  made  up  of 
all  boys  of  about  the  same  age.  There  were 
about  fifteen  in  the  class,  and  the  teacher  was 
Brother  Smith.  If  you  had  been  there  this  par- 
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ticular  Sabbath  you  would  have  seen  some 
boys  we  know.  There  was  Hal,  and  Jim,  and 
Will,  and  Jack,  and  Harry. 

"We  won't  take  our  regular  lesson  today," 
began  Brother  Smith.  "There's  something  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

Our  boys  looked  at  each  other.  They  be- 
came pale  in  the  face,  and  began  to  tremble. 
But  they  tried  not  to  show  that  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  them.  They  knew  what 
it  was  he  was  going  to  talk  about. 

"I  wonder  how  he  found  out  it  was  any  of 
this  class,"  they  w^ere  thinking.  "I  hope  he 
doesn't  know  which  ones  did  it." 

"You've  all  heard  about  what  happened  to 
old  Sister  Wilcox  last  Wednesday  night,"  said 
the  teacher.  "I  know  who  did  that.  I'm  sorry 
to  say  that  it  was  some  members  of  this  class, 
too.  If  I'd  been  told  last  Sunday  that  any  of 
my  class  would  do  a  thing  like  that,  I  should 
have  said  it  was  impossible.  But  now  I  know 
it  was  possible." 

There  was  such  quiet  in  the  room,  you 
could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Everyone  did 
hear  Brother   Smith's   watch   ticking  on   the 
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desk  before  him,  and  it  sounded  like  a  great 
big  clock. 

"Let's  look  at  the  thing  for  a  minute,  boys," 
the  teacher  went  on.  ''Here  is  Sister  Wil- 
cox, an  old  woman  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age.  She's  here  all  alone,  with  nobody  to  care 
for  her,  and  no  one  to  make  a  living  for  her, 
and  so  she  has  to  whitewash  rooms  in  order 
to  get  enough  to  eat.  xA.nd  what  a  good  old 
soul  she  is,  too!  She  never  does  anyone  the 
least  harm — never  even  thinks  of  it.  That's 
one  side. 

"The  other  side's  this :  Here  are  a  few  boys 
who  sneak  through  the  lane  like  robbers,  crawl 
to  her  window,  and  scare  the  poor  old  woman 
in  the  dead  of  night!  What  do  you  think  of 
anybody  that  would  do  that? 

"Suppose  your  father  should  die,  and  your 
brothers  and  sisters,  too,  and  even  you  your- 
self, and  leave  your  mother  without  anyone  to 
earn  her  living.  Suppose  she  should  go  to  a 
strange  land,  far  away  from  here,  and  grow  to 
be  an  old  woman.  And  suppose  she  lived 
alone  and  had  to  work  hard  all  day.     What 
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would  you  think  of  boys  who  would  play  such 
a  trick  on  her — on  your  mother?" 

Brother  Smith  stopped,  as  if  he  wanted 
them  to  tell  what  they  thought.  But  no  one 
spoke. 

''The  thing's  done,  though,  now,"  he  went 
on.  "And  the  question  is,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  I'd  like  to  have  this  thing 
made  right,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  Hov/ 
shall  we  do  it?" 

For  a  little  while  everything  was  very  quiet. 
Then  Jack  got  up  and  said: 

"I  propose  we  all  go  to  Sister  Wilcox's  and 
chop  up  that  load  of  wood  behind  her  house." 

Several  boys  clapped  their  hands,  even 
though  it  was  Sunday.  The  whole  class 
thought  that  would  be  a  good  thing. 

''That's  a  very  good  suggestion,"  said 
Brother  Smith.  "Now,  all  who  are  in  favor  of 
doing  that,  show  their  right  hand." 

Every  hand  shot  up  high  into  the  air. 

"When  shall  we  go?"  asked  the  teacher.  "I 
think  it  v/ould  be  a  good  plan  to  go  next 
Thursday.  That's  Thanksgiving  Day,  you 
know." 
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The  whole  class  clapped  their  hands  this 
time.  So  Thanksgiving  Day  was  decided 
upon. 

Early  that  morning,  every  one  of  those 
fifteen  boys  was  hard  at  work  on  the  woodpile 
behind  Mrs.  Wilcox's  house.  Some  had  axes, 
some  hatchets,  some  had  saws,  and  some  had 
only  their  hands.  All  were  anxious  to  work 
hard. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Wilcox  wasn't  home.  She 
had  been  sleeping  there  again  lately,  but  she 
had  gone  away  early  that  morning.  . 

How  those  boys  worked!  They  stopped 
only  for  their  lunch.  The  lot  was  so  small  that 
they  had  to  carry  a  good  deal  of  the  wood,  es- 
pecially the  big  sticks,  into  the  next  yard.  But 
as  soon  as  it  was  chopped  the  boys  carried  it 
back  and  piled  it  up  nicely  against  the  back  of 
the  ^ouse. 

About  five  o'clock  they  saw  Mrs.  Wilcox 
coming  down  the  lane.  When  she  got  to 
where  she  could  see  her  yard,  she  stopped  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  threw  up  her  hands.  As  it 
happened,  just  then  a  number  of  the  boys  were 
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tugging  away  at  a  big  piece  of  wood,  taking 
it  into  the  next  yard. 

"She  thinks  we're  stealing  her  w^ood  pile !" 
said  Hal. 

And  sure  enough,  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
stealing  it.  But  pretty  soon  she  saw  some  other 
boys  bringing  back  armsful  of  wood  all  cut 
up  for  the  stove.  Then  she  knew  that  they 
had  come  to  do  her  good,  and  she  came  to- 
wards the  house. 

They  all  went  out  to  meet  her.  She  was 
crying — she  was  so  glad.  And  she  blessed  the 
boys  for  being  so  good  to  her.  The  boys,  too, 
as  you  may  imagine  felt  a  good  deal  like  cry- 
ing with  joy — some  of  them  did  cry. 

That  night  ever}^  boy  who  had  worked  on 
the  woodpile  had  blisters  on  his  hands.  But 
he  was  proud  of  them  because  he  had  got 
them  doing  a  kind  and  noble  deed.  And  he 
showed  them  to  his  mother  with  just  as  much 
pride  as  he  would  have  shown  her  a  five  dollar 
gold  piece  that  he  had  earned. 

Hal  and  Jack  went  off  together.  "This  is 
a  good  deal  better  than  scaring  her,  isn't  it?" 
said  Hal,  as  he  showed  his  blistered  hands. 
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"You  bet  it  is !"  answered  Jack,  "and  I  feel 
mighty  good  over  it.  I'll  never  do  anything 
like  that  again." 

"We  five  boys  ought  to  see  that  she's  taken 
care  of  from  now  on,"  said  Hal,  "and  see  that 
her  wood's  chopped,  her  water  carried.  And 
we  ought  to  see  that  no  boys  ever  torment  her 


"Let's  do  it !"  cried  Jack. 
And  they  did. 


JOHNNIE'S  FOURTH  OF  JULY  MONEY. 

|OHNNIE  BOND  was  walking  along  the 
street.    It  was  in  Salt  Lake  City.    There 
w^ere  stores  and  shops  on  both  sides,  just 
as  thick  as  they  could  stand.     Johnnie 
looked  carefully  into  every  window  he  passed. 

"Hello !"  he  said,  as  he  stopped  before  one  win- 
dow.   "I  guess  here's  what  I'm  after!" 
And  he  read  on  a  card  there : 

BOY  WANTED 
TO  RUN  ERRANDS 

MUST  BE  NINE 
YEARS  OLD. 

Johnnie  went  into  the  store.  It  was  a  drug 
store.  He  went  up  to  the  first  person  he  saw  be- 
hind the  counter. 

"I  want  a  job,"  he  said.     "Where's  the  boss  ?" 
This  man  was  one  of  the  clerks.    So  he  sent  the 
boy  to  a  man  who  was  sitting  at  a  desk  reading 
some  letters. 
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"Are  you  the  boss  of  this  store?"  asked  John- 
nie, as  he  stepped  up  to  him. 

"I  am  the  owner  of  this  drug  store/'  answered 
the  man  poHtely. 

"Well,  I  want  a  job!"  Johnnie  said. 

The  man  didn't  say  a  word  for  a  little  while. 
He  looked  Johnnie  over  from  head  to  foot.  Do 
you  want  to  know  what  he  saw  ? 

First  of  all  he  saw  a  very  dirty  little  boy.  He 
had  on  a  thin  calico  shirt,  a  pair  of  blue  apron 
overalls.  Both  his  shirt  and  his  overalls  looked 
as  if  they  hadn't  been  in  the  wash  tub  for  a  long 
time.  On  his  head  there  was  a  straw  hat,  torn  at 
the  brim,  and  very  dirty.  He  had  no  shoes  or 
stockings  on. 

But  that  was  not  all.  His  feet  were  almost 
black,  though  there  was  no  mud  at  all  outside. 
And  his  face  was  covered  with  dirt,  except  just 
around  his  mouth,  where  he  had  stuck  out  his 
tongue.  As  for  his  hands — what  shall  I  say?  His 
fingernails  were  long,  with  great  black  streaks  of 
dirt  under  them ;  and  his  wrists  were  chapped  and 
dirty.  '^^ 

"Well !"  said  Johnnie,  after  he  had  stood  there 
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long  enough  for  the  man  to  see  all  that  I  have  told 
you,  "Well,  have  you  looked  long  enough?" 

"I  think  so,"  answered  the  man.  ''We  won't 
need  you  today,  thank  you." 

'Then  you'd  better  take  that  card  out  of  your 
window,"  said  Johnnie. 

The  man  didn't  answer,  but  turned  round  to 
his  desk  and  began  reading  his  letters.  Johnnie 
went  out. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  streets  for  an  hour 
or  two,  before  he  found  any  place  to  ask  for 
work.  Once  when  he  stopped  at  a  water  fountain 
to  get  a  drink,  he  overheard  some  one  say  that 
at  Brinkerhoff's  dry  goods  store  they  wanted  a 
cash  boy. 

Off  he  went  to  Brinkerhoff's.  He  entered  the 
store  and  asked  the  first  person  he  saw  serving 
people,  "where  the  boss  was." 

He  was  told  politely  wdiere  to  go. 

"Are  you  the  boss  ?"  he  asked,  when  he  got  into 
the  office. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  man  with  a  smile. 

"I  want  a  job  as  cash  boy,"  Johnnie  said. 

The  man  looked  him  over  just  as  the  man  at 
the  drug  store  had  done,  and  then  said : 
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''I  don't  think  we'll  need  you,  today.'* 

Out  went  Johnnie  again  into  the  street.  Eight 
times  more  he  asked  for  work.  He  always  asked 
in  the  same  way,  and  always  got  the  same  an- 
swer— "We  won't  need  you  today,  thank  you." 

Did  I  say  always?  Well  he  didn't  get  quite 
that  answer  at  the  last  place. 

That  last  place  was  a  printing  office.  After 
going  up  seven  stories  on  the  swift  elevator,  he 
went  to  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  work.  He 
had  advertised  for  a  boy. 

This  man  looked  him  over  as  all  the  others  had 
done,  and  then  told  him  he  didn't  want  him  that 
day.  Johnnie  was  about  to  leave,  when  the  man 
said: 

"How  long  have  you  been  hunting  for  a  job?" 

"Six  days,"  was  the  answer,  "and  I've  asked 
ten  people  every  day.  You're  the  tenth  today. 
I'm  going  home,  now." 

"And  you  got  'no'  for  an  answer  every  time  ?" 

"Every  time." 

"Do  you  think  they  needed  a  boy  at  all  ?" 

"I  know  some  of  'em  did,  'cause  they  had  signs 
out!" 

"Why  didn't  they  take  you,  do  you  think  ?" 
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''Don't  know,"  Johnnie  answered. 

"Look  here,  my  boy,"  said  the  man,  '1  know 
why  they  didn't  take  you!  It  was  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  didn't  take  you." 

Johnnie  looked  up  into  his  face. 

"Now,  tell  me  why  you're  looking  for  work," 
said  the  man.  "Is  it  because  you  have  to  work 
for  a  living?    Tell  me  the  straight  truth!" 

"I  want  some  money  for  the  Fourth,"  an- 
swered Johnne,  "and  my  father  can't  afford  to 
give  me  any.    That's  what  I  want  it  for!" 

"You've  got  a  mother,  I  suppose?'* 

"Yes," 

"Does  she  know  where  you  are  and  what 
you're  doing? — Does  she  know  you're  hunting 
for  a  job  this  way?" 

"Nope,"  said  Johnnie. 

"Then  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.  I'll  tell 
you  why  I  don't  want  you.  I  need  a  boy,  all 
right,  but  you  won't  suit." 

Johnnie  winced.  He  felt  that  he  was  going  to 
get  a  scolding. 

"You're  too  dirty — that's  one  reason.  Look  at 
your  feet,  and  your  hands  and  face.  They're 
b'ack  almost.*' 
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The  man  took  one  of  Johnnie's  hands.  "Do 
you  see  that  dirt  under  your  fing-er  nails?  Who 
do  you  think  would  want  to  hire  you  this  way? 
Mind,  I'm  not  finding  fault  with  your  clothes, 
though  they  could  stand  to  be  washed,  too.  But 
there's  no  need  for  you  to  let  your  hands  and  face 
and  feet  go  that  way,  when  there's  plenty  of 
water  in  the  town." 

Johnnie  didn't  tell  him  what  a  time  his  mother 
had  to  get  him  to  wash  once  in  a  while. 

And  you're  cheeky,  too.  No  one  wants  to  keep 
a  cheeky  boy  around  where  there's  polite  folks. 

"When  you  came  in  a  litle  while  ago,  you  said : 
'Are  you  the  boss  ?'  You  should  have  asked  in  a 
different  way.  And  once  you  said  'Nope'  when 
I  asked  you  a  question. 

"Now,  I  want  you  to  go  home,  and  tell  your 
mother  that  you're  going  to  look  for  work  to 
earn  a  little  money  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Take 
a  good  bath,  put  on  clean  clothes — shoes  and 
stockings  if  you've  got  them;  cut  your  finger 
nails  and  keep  them  clean;  comb  your  hair  as 
well  as  you  can,  and  come  back  to  me." 

Then  the  man  gave  him  some  good  advice  on 
how  to  speak  politely  to  people. 
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Next  morning  at  nine  o'clock  Johnnie  came 
again  to  the  printing  office  and  went  up  to  the 
manager. 

"Now,  you  look  respectable,"  said  the  mati. 
He  was  dressed,  as  before,  in  a  calico  shirt,  over- 
alls, and  straw  hat,  without  shoes  and  stockings; 
but  he  was  clean  as  a  new  pin.  He  had  his  hair 
combed  nicely,  too. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,"  said  the  man.  "Go 
to  the  same  people  you  went  to  yesterday,  one 
after  the  other,  and  if  you  don't  get  a  job  by  the 
time  you  reach  me,  I'll  take  you.  But  I  don't 
think  you'll  have  to  try  more  than  once  or  twice — 
if  you  do  what  I  told  you  yesterday  about  talking 
politely." 

Johnnie  did  as  he  was  asked.  He  went  to  the 
same  drug  store  that  he  had  gone  to  the  day  be- 
fore. 

"Is  the  manager  in  ?"  he  asked  of  the  first  man 
he  saw  behind  the  counter. 

The  man  looked  toward  the  desk  in  the  back 
part  of  the  store.    "Yes,  he's  there,"  he  answered. 

Johnnie  went  up  to  the  manager-  took  off  his 
hat,  and  waited  till  the  man  looked  up. 
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^'Are  you  the  manager,  sir?"  was  Johnnie's 
first  question. 

"I  am,"  said  the  man. 

"I  saw  a  card  in  your  window  just  now,  saying 
that  you  wanted  n  boy,  and  I  thought  I'd  hke  to 
get  the  place  if  you  think  I'll  suit." 

"What's  your  name?  and  where  do  you  live? 
and  how  old  are  you?"  asked  the  man. 

Johnnie  told  him. 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "we  can  try  you.  You 
look  like  a  boy  that  would  be  polite,  and  one  that 
would  do  good  work.  If  you  want  to  begin  now, 
you  can  go  to  that  man  over  there  and  he'll  tell 
you  what  to  do." 

Johnnie  turned  away  and  was  going  towards 
the  man  who  had  been  pointed  out,  when  the 
manager  said : 

"Say,  Johnnie,  aren't  you  the  boy  that  called 
on  me  yesterday?" 

Poor  Johnnie  trembled,  for  he  thought  the  man 
wouldn't  have  him  after  all.  He  was  tempted  to 
say  that  he  wasn't.  But  he  decided  to  tell  the 
truth. 

And  so  he  answered,  "Yes,  sir!" 

"I  thought  you  were.     Yesterday  you  were 
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dirty,  and  very  cheeky,  too.  What's  made  the 
difference?" 

Johnnie  told  him. 

"That's  right,"  the  man  said.  "Always  keep 
yourself  clean  and  tidy,  no  matter  where  you  are, 
or  what  you're  doing.  And  always  be  polite.  Peo- 
ple don't  like  boys  when  they  look  and  act  as  you 
did  yesterday." 

And  then  he  added — "Be  a  good  boy  with  me, 
and  I'll  treat  you  well." 

Johnnie  went  away  happy.  He  got  enough 
money  for  the  Fourth,  and  for  Christmas.  He 
stayed  there  several  years,  working  after  school 
hours  in  the  winter  ana  ail  day  during  the  ^iu>'- 
mer. 

Can  you  learn  this  memory  gem  and  try  to 
make  use  of  it?  "Be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Lord." 


WHAT  JAMES  TOLD   HIM. 

t  ^  W  I^S  first  name  was  Joseph,  and  he  Hvecl 
I  Jl  1  J  in  a  town  called  Manchester,  in  New 
1^1^  York  State.  Do  you  know  where  New 
York  is  ?  But  that  w^as  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago — long  before  your  father  was  born,  or 
even  your  grandfather.  Joseph  was  a  little  past 
fourteen,  but  very  large  for  his  age.  He  had 
light  wavy  hair,  and  bright  blue  eyes. 

One  Sunday  morning  he  was  sitting  before 
the  fireplace  with  a  Bible  on  his  lap.  His 
mother  sat  on  one  side,  reading  another  copy 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  just  about  the  time  of 
the  morning  when  you  have  your  lessons  at 
Sunday  school,  only  there  were  no  Sunday 
schools  in  those  days.  Joseph  liked  to  read 
the  Bible;  he  was  always  counted  a  good  and 
thoughtful  boy. 

This  morning,  though,  he  did  not  read  very 
much.     He  turned  the  pages  of  the  book  over 
and  over  again,  without  stopping  to  read  mo: 
than  a  line  or  two.     It  looked  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  find  some  particular  passage. 
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All  of  a  sudden  he  looked  up  at  his  mother 
and  asked,  "Why  don't  we  have  healing  of  the 
sick  nowadays — making  the  blind  see,  and  the 
lame  walk,  and  the  deaf  hear?" 

He  had  often  read  of  Jesus  doing  these 
things  while  He  was  on  the  earth. 

"I  don't  know,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "un- 
less it  is  because  we're  not  good  enough. 
Maybe,  though,  it's  because  the  true  Church 
is  not  among  men  now." 

You  know,  this  was  before  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Joseph  looked  again  at  his  book.  He  turned 
the  leaves  over  and  over,  now  one  at  a  time, 
now  a  great  many  at  once.  He  hadn't  yet 
found  what  he  was  looking  for. 

Pretty  soon  he  looked  up  again,  "I  wish," 
he  said,  "I  could  find  something  here  that 
would  tell  me  which  is  the  true  Church — the 
Baptist,  the  Methodist,  or  the  Presbyterian!" 

"Why,"  she  answered,  "you  won't  find  that 
in  the  Bible,  Joseph,  my  boy!  The  Bible  wa? 
written  long  before  those  churches  were  ever 
heard  of." 
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"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said.  ''I  was  only  wish- 
ing, anyway." 

And  he  turned  and  turned  the  pages  again, 
now  fast,  now  slow.  He  started  at  the  begin- 
ning and  turned  till  he  got  to  the  end,  and 
then  went  over  the  whole  Bible  once  more. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  again,  "what  made  you 
join  the  Presbyterians?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for?"  she 
asked. 

"Oh,  I'd  like  to  join  some  church  and  I 
don't  know  which  to  join.  I  ought  to  belong 
to  one  of  the  churches,  only  I  don't  know 
which  is  right." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "when  the  revival  first 
came  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
everybody.  And  so  I  was  glad  when  the  Bap- 
tists and  the  Methodists  and  the  Presbyterians 
all  joined  together  in  the  revival." 

A  revival  is  a  lot  of  special  meetings  where 
they  preach  and  pray  and  sing  a  great  deal, 
and  try  to  get  people  to  do  better.  There  had 
been  a  revival  in  Manchester  for  a  long  time 
now,  and  meetings  were  held  nearly  every 
night.  It  had  been  in  other  places,  too,  around 
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Manchester.  At  first  only  the  Methodists  held 
one,  but  after  a  while  the  other  churches 
joined,  and  there  was  one  great  big  revival 
all  over  the  country.  People  were  very  much 
excited  over  religion. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  told  Joseph  how  glad 
she  had  been  that  the  churches  joined  in  the 
revival,  he  said: 

"But,  mother,  they're  not  together  now. 
They're  quarreling  now  all  the  time,  to  see 
which  can  get  most  of  the  converts." 

"That's  the  trouble!"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
"That's  why  I  don't  care  so  much  about  them 
now.  At  first  they  said  we  might  join  any 
church  we  wanted  to  and  that  looked  to  me 
just  right." 

"But  why  did  you  join  the  Presbyterians?" 
Joseph  asked  again. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  as  I  had  any  particular 
reason,  Joseph,"  she  answered.  "Only,  they 
seemed  to  be  as  good  as  any.  I  don't  know 
as  there's  much  difference,  after  all." 

The  boy  went  again  to  his  Bible.  He  read 
a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  Pretty  soon  he 
seemed  to  find  what  he  was  booking  for.     He 
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read  and  read  and  read,  but  all  on  one  page. 
Not  a  single  leaf  did  he  turn. 

Mrs.  Smith  got  up  and  began  setting  the  ta- 
ble for  dinner.  Hyrum  came  in  with  an  arm 
full  of  wood,  and  put  a  stick  on  the  fire.  It 
w^as  a  little  bit  chilly  in  the  house,  although  it 
was  spring,  and  the  sun  was  shining  warm 
out  doors. 

But  Joseph  kept  on  reading.  I  don't  think 
he  knew  anything  at  all  of  what  was  going  on 
around  him.  His  mother  wondered  what  he 
could  have  found  in  the  book  that  was  so  very 
interesting.  Every  now  and  then  she  stopped 
in  her  work  and  looked  at  him.  She  was  very 
fond  of  her  fine-looking  boy. 

Pretty  soon  she  went  up  behind  his  chair 
and  peeped  over  his  shoulder  to  see  what  he 
was  reading.  It  was  the  book  of  James,  the 
Apostle,  and  the  first  chapter  in  it. 

She  didn't  know  then  what  part  of  that 
chapter  it  was  he  was  studying.  She  found 
out  afterwards,  though,  that  it  was  the  fourth 
and  fifth  verses. 

After  a  while  Joseph  took  his  eyes  off  the 
Bible.  But  he  didn't  look  up  at  anybody,  not 
even  at  his  mother,  although  she  was  watch- 
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ing  him  all  the  while.  He  looked  at  the  floor 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  into  the  fire.  The 
smoke  was  rising  like  a  thin  stream  up,  up 
into  the  big  open  chimney. 

Pretty  soon  he  rose.  He  laid  the  Bible  on 
the  mantel  shelf.  Then  he  went  into  the  open 
air,  without  speaking  a  word  to  anyone.  He 
was  very  thoughtful,  though  he  was  usually 
lively  and  full  of  fun. 

What  was  it  that  made  Joseph  so  serious  ? 
I  shall  tell  you.  He  had  been  reading  this 
passage  from  the  Bible — 

"If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 

Do  you  think  you  could  learn  this  verse  by 
heart?    Try  it. 

You  remember  Joseph  had  asked  his  moth- 
er some  questions  about  the  true  church.  He 
wanted  to  know  which  was  the  right  one. 
Well,  when  he  read  this  passage,  he  said  to 
himself,  "That's  exactly  what  I've  been  look- 
ing for,  only  I  didn't  know  it.  I  lack  wisdom, 
for  I  don't  know  which  church  to  join.  I  won- 
der if  James  knew  that  I  should  read  it? — he 
was  a  prophet." 
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But  how  was  he  to  ask  God  for  wisdom  ' 
It  would  have  to  be  by  praying  to  Him.  And 
then  he  thought,  "Who  am  I  that  I  should 
talk  with  the  Lord?"  There  the  words  were, 
though — "if  any  of  you  lack  wisdom." 

All  that  day  and  most  of  that  night  Joseph 
thought  of  the  Apostle  James'  words.  They 
burned  themselves  into  his  soul,  and  the  more 
he  thought  about  them.,  the  more  he  felt  as  if 
he  ought  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  light. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  he  went  out  I 
into  a  grove  near  his  father's  house.  The  sun 
was  shining  bright,  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  air  was  fresh  and  sweet.  He  looked 
about  him  to  see  that  he  was  alone.  Then  he 
knelt  on  the  ground  and  began  to  pray  aloud. 

He  hadn't  been  praying  very  long  when 
some  dreadful  power  took  hold  of  him.  It 
bound  him  fast  so  that  he  could  not  move.  He 
couldn't  even  speak.  This  was  Satan's  power, 
and  Satan  was  doing  this  because  Joseph  was 
praying,  and  because  he  knew  that  Joseph  was 
about  to  receive  a  revelation  from  the  Lord. 
He  was  trying  to  see  if  he  couldn't  prevent 
this  revelation  from  being  given. 
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Joseph  felt  that  he  would  be  killed  by  this 
power  of  darkness,  and  he  prayed  in  his  heart 
for  the  Lord  to  take  it  away.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  give  up  all  hope,  he  saw  high  in  the 
air,  above  the  highest  tree-tops,  a  great  light. 
This  light  was  coming  down  towards  him 
gradually.    As  it  came  the  evil  power  left  him. 

In  a  little  w^hile  the  light  reached  the  place 
where  Joseph  was.  It  was  a  great  deal  bright- 
er than  the  sun  at  noon,  and  the  trees  looked  as 
if  they  would  burn  up.  There  were  two  per- 
sonages in  it,  whose  brightness  was  greater 
than  anything  the  boy  had  ever  seen. 

One  of  these  Holy  Personages  spoke.  "Jos- 
eph," He  said,  "this  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear 
Him."  These  heavenly  beings  were  God,  the 
Father,  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

Do  you  remember  why  Joseph  had  come 
out  into  the  woods?  It  was  to  find  out  from 
the  Lord  which  of  all  the  churches  was  the 
true  one.  So  Joseph  asked  the  Savior  the 
question  that  was  troubling  him. 

He  was  told  not  to  join  any  of  them.  "They 
are  all  wrong!"  said  Jesus.  "They  are  not 
teaching  my  doctrine,  but  their  own." 
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Joseph  was  told  that  when  he  became  a 
man  the  Lord  would  give  him  the  priesthood, 
so  that  he  might  organize  the  true  Church 
on  the  earth. 

When  the  vision  was  over,  Joseph  went 
back  to  the  house.  He  was  pale  and  very- 
weak.  As  he  leaned  against  the  mantel,  his 
mother  said: 

''Joseph,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Are 
you  sick?" 

"No,"  was  all  Joseph  said. 

But  his  mother  asked  him  again  what  was 
the  matter. 

Then  he  told  her  the  vision,  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

How  thankful  Mrs.  Smith  was  to  the  Lord 
for  revealing  Himself  to  her  son. 

Now  she  would  know  what  to  do  as  well  as 
Joseph.  There  would  be  no  need  now  to  ask 
the  question,  which  of  all  the  churches  was 
the  true  one. 

Joseph  lived  to  be  a  good  and  great  man. 
And  the  Lord  gave  him  the  priesthood, 
through  which  he  organized  the  Church  of 
Christ.     That  is  the  Church  we  belong  to. 
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AMA,"  said  Susie  Gleason  to  her 
mother  one  Sunday  morning,  "I  wish 
I  could  do  something  for  George! 
You  send  him  money  all  the  time, 
don't  you?  If  only  I  earned  some  money  I'd 
send  him  some,  too." 

George  was  her  brother,  and  he  was  on  a 
nission  to  Florida.  He  had  been  gone  for 
ibout  six  months.  The  Gleasons  lived  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

"You  aren't  old  enough  to  earn  money, 
Susie,"  answered  her  mama.  ''Besides,  to 
liear  that  you're  a  good  girl  at  home  would 
Dlease  George  more  than  anything  else.  You 
see  how  anxious  he  is  to  hear  about  you  every 
etter  he  writes  home." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Susie,  "but  I  want  to 
io  something,  so  that  he'll  feel  that  I've  really 
lelped  him  while  he's  on  his  mission.  But 
"m  sure  I   don't  know  what  it  could  possibly 

)€." 
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That  afternoon  she  was  on  her  way  to  the 
tabernacle.  She  liked  to  go  to  the  tabernacle 
to  hear  the  great  organ  and  the  fine  singing 
by  the  choir.  She  liked  the  preaching,  too, 
what  she  could  understand  of  it.  And  she  al- 
ways tried  to  remember  everything  she  heard 
so  that  she  might  tell  it  all  to  her  mama  after 
she  got  home. 

Susie  had  to  get  off  the  car  a  block  and  a 
half  from  the  tabernacle  gate.  As  she  was 
walking  up  the  street,  a  woman  touched  her 
on  the  arm  and  said : 

"Little  girl,  can  you  tell  me  where  the 
^Mormon'  tabernacle  is  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Susie.  "I'm  going  there 
now." 

"Oh,  is  that  so?"  asked  the  lady.  "And  may 
I  go  with  you?" 

"Certainly,"  Susie  said.  "I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  go  with  me,  and  maybe  I  can  ex- 
plain what  you  can't  understand,  if  you're  a 
stranger." 

And  the  two  walked  along  together. 

"What  is  your  name,  little  girl?"  asked  the 
lady. 
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''Susie — Susie  Gleason,"  was  the  answer. 

"My  name  is  Mrs.  Walton,  and  I'm  here 
from  the  East.  I  only  came  last  night.  I  feel 
very  lonesome,  I  wish  I  knew^  someone  here, 
but  I  don't." 

Pretty  soon  they  came  to  the  tabernacle 
gate.  ''What  a  large  building!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Walton.  "Why,  it  looks  just  like  a  great 
big  turtle.  I've  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
*Mormon'  tabernacle,  and  I've  always  wanted 
to  see  it.  But  I've  never  had  the  chance  till 
now.    And  there's  the  temple,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Susie. 

They  passed  into  the  tabernacle  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  gallery,  in  the  east  end. 

"Let's  not  go  so  far  back  as  this,"  said  Mrs. 
Walton.  "We  can't  hear  so  well  if  we  stay  in 
the  very  end  of  the  building  like  this,  can  we?" 

"This  is  the  best  place  to  hear,"  answered 
Susie.  "I  suppose  it's  because  the  roof's  oval." 

There  was  a  big  crowd  at  the  services.  The 
organ  was  playing,  but  meeting  had  not  taken 
up.  When  they  were  not  listening  to  the  mu- 
sic, Mrs.  Walton  and  Susie  were  talking  about 
the  great  building,  its  size,  the  cost  of  building 
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it,  the  organ,  and  the  choir,  and  everything 
they  could  see.  Susie  was  pretty  well  informed 
on  the  subjects,  because  she  had  been  to  the 
tabernacle  often  and  talked  with  her  mother 
about  it. 

''Are  you  a  'Mormon,'  Susie?"  asked  Mrs. 
Walton. 

Susie  said  that  she  was. 

"I've  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  'Mor- 
mons,' Susie,"  she  went  on,  "but  you're  the 
first  one  I've  ever  met."  She  didn't  tell  Susie 
what  it  was  she  had  heard  about  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  but  it  was  really  a  lot  of  bad  things. 

Just  then  the  afternoon  services  began.  The 
choir  sang  four  times  in  all,  and  Apostle  Whit- 
ney preached  the  sermon. 

How  surprised  and  pleased  Mrs.  Walton 
seemed  to  be  over  it  all.  She  talked  all  tht 
time  about  it  to  Susie  as  they  walked  down 
the  street. 

When  they  got  to  the  corner  where  Susie 
was  to  take  the  car,  and  Mrs.  Walton  was  to 
go  to  her  hotel,  a  sudden  thought  struck  Susie. 

"Will  you  stay  here  a  minute,  Mrs.  Walton, 
while  I  go  into  the  drug  store  ?" 
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"Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Walton,  "I've  got 
nothing  to  do  till  train  time." 

Susie  stepped  into  the  drug  store  and  up  to 
the  telephone. 

"Main  2728z,  please,"  she  said,  speaking 
into   the   'phone.     "Yes,   please,"   she   added. 

"Is  this  you,  Mama?"  she  said,  pretty  soon. 
"Well,  I'm  here  at  the  drug  store.  I've  got  a 
lady  here  from  th^  East.  She's  a  stranger  and  all 
alone,  and  she's  so  lonesome.  She's  been  with  me 
to  the  tabernacle.  And  I  want  to  bring  her  home 
to  dinner.  May  I?  Please,  Mama.  I'd  like  to 
be  kind  to  her.  Oh,  that's  nice  of  3^ou,  Mama. 
Thank  you.  I'm  so  glad.  We'll  be  right  down 
on  the  next  car.    Goodbye !" 

When  she  went  back  to  Mrs.  Walton,  she  said, 
"I  just  telephoned  to  Mama,  and  told  her  about 
you,  and  she  wants  you  to  come  down  to  dinner." 

Mrs.  Walton  guessed  how  the  invitation  had 
come  about,  and  she  said  she  couldn't  possibly 
go  with  her.  But  Susie  wouldn't  take  "No"  for 
an  answer.  The  argument  ended  by  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton's being  coaxed  to  ride  down  to  the  house. 

That  evening  the  train  was  speeding  eastward 
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through  Echo  canyon,  bearing  Mrs.  Walton  with 
it.  There  was  another  lady  in  the  same  seat  who 
had  come  from  San  Francisco.  The  big  steam 
engine  was  puffing  away  and  sending  great  clouds 
of  black  smoke  into  the  air.  Click !  Click !  went 
the  wheels  of  the  car  as  they  rolled  swiftly  over 
the  places  where  the  rails  were  joined. 

"And  so  you  stayed  at  Salt  Lake  City!"  said 
that  other  lady  to  Mrs.  Walton.  ''Do  you  know, 
I  wouldn't  do  that  for  the  whole  world." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Mrs.  Walton. 

"Why?  I'd  be  afraid  the  'Mormons'  'ud  kill 
me.  They're  such  horrid  people.  I  wonder  you're 
alive  now !" 

Mrs.  Walton  laughed  out  loud.  "You're  just 
as  safe  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  you  are  in  your  own 
town !" 

"What  about  all  those  things  we  hear  in  the 
East  concerning  the  'Mormons'  and  the  way  they 
treat  all  who  don't  belong  to  their  church?" 

"They're  all  false,  as  false  as  can  be!"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Walton.  "When  I  reached  Salt  Lake 
all  these  horrible  things  I'd  heard  about  the  'Mor- 
mons' were  sounding  in  my  ears,  and  I  was  al- 
most afraid  to  go  out  on  the  streets.    But  I  went 
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out,  and  glad  now  I  am  that  I  did ;  for  I  met  the 
sweetest  family  I  ever  saw,  and  they  were  'Mor- 
mons,' too." 

"Oh,  how  strange!''  exclaimed  the  other  lady. 
'Tell  me  about  it." 

"Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Walton,  "I  was  walk- 
ing on  the  street  trying  to  find  my  way  to  the 
tabernacle.  I  met  and  passed  many  people,  but  I 
didn't  dare  to  ask  any  of  them  a  question,  for 
fear  they  might  be  'Mormons.'  A  little  girl  came 
along,  so  sweet  and  innocent-looking,  and  so  I 
asked  her  where  the  tabernacle  was.  She  took 
me  there,  told  me  she  was  a  'Mormon/  and  treat- 
ed me  in  the  kindest  way. 

"I  heard  the  great  organ  and  choir.  The  min- 
ister who  preached  was  the  best  speaker  I've 
ever  heard  anywhere — a  'Mormon'  apostle,  I  be- 
lieve he  was.     I  was  perfectly  delighted." 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  her  companion. 

"And  what  do  you  think?  This  little  girl  in- 
sisted on  taking  me  home  with  her  to  have  din- 
ner! She  ran  into  the  drug  store  while  I  was 
standing  there  on  the  street,  and  asked  her  mother 
over  the  telephone,  if  she  mightn't  bring  me  home 
with  her.    Now,  most  mothers  that  I  know  would 
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have  said,  'No'  short  off,  and  there  an  end.  But 
this  woman  said,  'Yes'  right  away.  And  I  went. 
"They  all  treated  me  lovely.  I  had  been  so 
lonesome  and  felt  so  strange  till  then.  But  after 
meeting  with  this  kind  treatment,  I  felt  perfectly 
at  home.  I  had  dinner  with  the  family,  and  then 
we  had  a  pleasant  chat  about  Utah  and  the  'Mor- 
ujons.'  A  more  Christian  family  I  never  met,  and 
never  expect  to  meet." 


Six  months  had  passed  since  all  this  happened, 
and  the  Gleason  family  had  almost  forgotten  it. 
One  day  they  received  a  letter  from  Florida  in  a 
strange  hand.    It  gave  them  some  very  bad  news. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Gleason,"  it  ran.  "You  will 
very  likely  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me.  I  am 
really  surprised  myself  to  find  that  I  am  writing 
to  you.  But  I  have  some  bad  news  to  tell  you.  So 
b'-ace  yourself  up  to  hear  it.  ■ 

''Your  son  George  is  sick  at  my  house — sick 
with  the  fever.  I  am  caring  for  him  as  well  as  I 
can,  and  feel  sure  he  will  get  well  soon.  Don't 
worry.  He  is  in  good  hands.  I  will  do  my  best 
for  him,  to  pay  you  for  your  great  kindness  to 
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me  while  I  was  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  shall  write 
a  line  to  you  every  day  or  two  and  tell  you  how 
George  is  getting  along." 

And  Mrs.  Walton  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
She  did  her  very  best  to  nurse  George  back  to 
health.  She  sat  by  his  bedside  herself  and  saw 
that  everything  was  done  for  him.  Nor  did  she 
forget  his  mother.  She  wrote  to  her  almost  daily. 

In  four  weeks  George  was  well  enough  to  write 
himself.  How  long  that  first  letter  was!  How 
grateful  he  was  to  Mrs.  Walton  for  her  kindness 
to  him  in  his  need  !  and  how  thankful  he  was  to  the 
Lord  for  leading  little  Susie  to  Mrs.  Walton  that 
day  when  she  was  visiting  Salt  Lake ! 

He  had  been  distributing  tracts  and  preaching 
in  that  part  of  Florida  where  Mrs.  Walton  lived. 
One  morning  he  set  out  early  to  walk  to  another 
county  fifty  miles  distant.  He  walked  and  walked 
till  he  was  tired  out.  He  had  not  eaten  anything 
since  breakfast,  and  besides  it  rained  all  the  way. 

When  night  was  coming  on  he  asked  at  the 
houses  along  the  road  if  he  could  not  stay  all 
night.  Of  course,  he  told  the  people  he  was  a 
'Mormon,'  but  as  soon  as  they  heard  that,  they 
said  he  could  not  stay. 
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House  after  house  refused  him  shelter  from 
the  night  and  the  rain.  At  last  he  was  so  worn 
out  and  hungry  that  he  hardly  felt  strong  enough 
to  walk. 

Now,  on  this  very  road,  as  it  happened,  was  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Walton,  but  of  course  George 
didn't  know.    He  knocked  at  her  door. 

*'If  I  can't  get  to  stay  all  night  here,"  he  said- 
"I'm  afraid  I  can't  go  any  further." 

When  he  told  her  he  was  a  "Mormon,"  she 
asked:  ^  j 

"Are  you  from  Utah?" 

He  told  her  he  was. 

"Any  'Mormon's'  welcome  at  my  house  as  long 
as  I've  got  one,"  she  said.  "I  was  a  stranger 
among  them  once,  and  they  treated  me  kindly, 
and  I'll  never  forget  it.     Come  in." 

He  went  in.  She  gave  him  some  dry  clothes 
to  put  on,  and  some  good  warm  food  to  eat. 

Afterwards  they  got  to  talking  about  the  "Mor- 
mon" people  and  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  City.  What 
was  his  surprise  when  he  found  that  she  was  the 
lady  that  had  stayed  at  his  home.  And  what  was 
her  surprise  when  she  learned  that  he  was  George 
Gleason. 
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The  next  morning  George  had  the  fever.  But 
he  was  in  good  kind  hands. 

Mrs.  Walton  is  now  in  the  Church.  She  was 
baptized  by  George  shortly  after  he  got  well.  And 
she  afterwards  came  to  Utah. 

"Do  you  remember,  Susie,  how  you  wished 
one  morning  you  could  do  something  for 
George?"  asked  Mrs.  Gleason,  when  George  was 
sick.  ''Well,  you  have  done  something,  haven't 
you — more  than  I  or  Papa  have  done." 

And  Susie's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  ''It  was  the 
Lord  that  led  me  to  Mrs.  Walton  that  Sunday 
afternoon,  wasn't  it.  Mama  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CROSS. 

RANDMA  sat  rocking-  gently  before  the 
hearth  fire  in  the  dining:  room.     It  was 


^S&    ^  beautiful  evening  in  early  April,  and  « 
outside,    from   a  clear    sky,     the    stars  1 


blinked  down  on  the  opening  buds.  Twilight 
was  just  falling,  so  that  the  trees  and  the  houses 
out  of  the  window  became  less  and  less  distinct. 
It  was  getting  just  a  wee  bit  chilly,  too.  That 
was  why  grandma  had  a  fire. 

Presently  the  door  opened  a  little,  and  a  pair  of 
dark  eyes  peeped  into  the  room. 

"O  Grandma !"  said  a  cheerful  voice,  ''may  we 
come  in?" 

Grandma  looked  around.  ''Why  yes,  Alice,  of 
course  you  may.  And  Frank,  too,  if  he's  with 
you." 

So  the  two  children  entered,  Alice  was  nine 
years  old  and  her  brother  just  seven.  They  were 
both  born  on  the  sixth  of  April,  and  today  was 
their  birthday. 

"You  know.  Grandma,"  said  Alice,  "you  prom- 
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isecl  to  tell  us  a  story,  didn't  you?  Can  you  tell 
it  to  us  now?  It'll  be  so  nice  here  without  any 
other  light  than  the  fire." 

"Do,  Grandma !"  echoed  Frank. 

"What  did  I  promise  to  tell  you?"  asked 
Grandma.     "Any  particular  story?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Alice.  "Last  Sunday  eve- 
ning you  told  us  the  story  of  Jesus'  birth,  and  you 
said  you'd  tell  us  tonight  about  His  being  killed 
by  wicked  men  and  His  coming  to  life  again." 

"But  that's  a  very  sad  story,  dear,  though  I'll 
tell  it  to  you  because  it's  what  everybody  should 
know,  after  the  story  of  the  Birth.  Only,  first  I 
should  like  to  have  you  get  some  place  to  sit 
down." 

Frank  went  into  another  room  and  got  two 
footstools,  placed  them  one  each  side  of  Grand- 
ma, only  a  little  forward,  and  he  and  Alice  sat 
down  on  them. 

"Now,"  began  Grandma,  "I'm  going  to  draw  a 
picture  as  well  as  tell  a  story,  and  I  want  you  to 
try  to  see  everything  as  if  you  were  at  the  places 
where  it  happened. 

"Imagine  a  long,  narrow  street,  with  houses  on 
both  sides.    It  is  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in 
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the  morning.  Hundreds  of  men  are  crowding  one 
another  on  their  way  towards  a  hill  not  far  off. 
There  are  a  few  women  and  children,  too.  What 
a  noise  they  all  make,  calling,  and  shouting,  and 
pushing. 

"In  the  middle  of  that  crowd  is  a  man  who 
seems  so  different  from  every  one  else  there.  His 
face  is  beautiful  and  kind  beyond  anything  you 
have  ever  seen;  but  it  is  sad  now,  for  he  is  suf- 
fering greatly.  On  his  shoulders  he  bears  a  heavy 
cross,  which  he  can  hardly  drag  along.  There  is 
a  stout  cord  tied  around  his  waist,  the  end  of 
which  a  big  man  with  a  cruel  face  holds  in  his 
hands  and  pulls.  Besides  all  this,  there  are  men 
behind,  whipping  him  with  knotted  whips. 

"This  man  with  the  cross  is  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  and  he  is  being  taken  to  his 
death  by  these  wicked  men. 

"Now,  Jesus  is  extremely  weary.  He  had  no 
rest  for  two  nights  and  a  day.  One  night  he  was 
up  with  his  twelve  disciples  giving  them  instruc- 
tions. He  knew  that  he  was  going  to  die,  and  so 
he  wanted  them  to  go  right  on  with  the  work  he 
had  begun.  The  next  night  he  spent  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane  in  prayer.     This  very  morn- 
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ing  before  daylight  the  priests  and  elders  of  the 
Jews  took  Him  before  their  rulers  to  be  tried.  He 
was  tried,  too,  before  Roman  judges,  but  they 
found  nothing  against  him. 

*'But  it  was  the  treatment  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  these  men  that  was  the  worst.  His  hands 
were  tied.  They  insulted  him.  Once  they  stripped 
him  of  his  own  clothes,  and  in  mockery,  put  pur- 
ple robes  on  him,  and  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his 
head,  and  the  thorns  made  his  head  bleed.  Then 
they  slapped  him  in  the  face  and  spit  on  him  and 
called  him  names.  And  now  they  are  taking  him 
out  to  crucify  him — to  kill  him  in  the  most  horri- 
ble death  known  to  them. 

''What  has  Jesus  done  to  them?  He  has 
preached  the  gospel  to  them.  He  has  healed  the 
sick,  cured  the  blind,  made  the  lame  to  walk,  the 
deaf  to  hear.  No  one  has  ever  heard  him  say  an 
unkind  thing  to  any  one,  no  matter  how  people 
tried  to  get  him  to  do  so.  He  was  the  one  perfect 
man  that  ever  lived." 

"Why,  Grandma,"  spoke  up  Alice,  "did  these 
men  want  to  kill  him?  Why  did  they  treat  him 
so  mean?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  Alice,"  said  Grandma.     "Those 
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who  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  were  the  priests  of 
the  Jews — false  priests!  And  they  were  jealous 
of  the  Savior  because  so  many  people  left  them 
to  follow  him.  They  couldn't  do  any  miracles, 
and  he  could.  So  they  got  to  hate  him.  Just  as 
the  mob  that  killed  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  hat- 
ed him.  And  just  as  some  of  the  preachers  today 
try  to  make  the  people  do  mischief  to  our  mis- 
sionaries nowadays.  Your  brother  John,  you 
know,  is  a  good  young  man,  but  he  told  us  in  his 
last  letter  from  his  mission  field  how  a  band  of 
men,  led  by  a  preacher  stopped  him  from  holding 
a  meeting,  and  would  have  hurt  him  if  he  hadn't 
got  away  from  them.  As  it  was  his  hat  was  lost, 
and  his  collar  and  coat  badly  torn.  It  was  some- 
thing like  this  with  the  Jews  and  their  leaders,  so 
far  as  Jesus  was  concerned. 

**And  so  here  they  are  in  this  street  of  Jerusa- 
lem taking  Jesus  to  the  hill  to  put  him  to  death. 
They  go  along,  then,  crowding  one  another,  cry- 
ing out  all  manner  of  things,  and  whipping  our 
Savior  as  he  drags  the  heavy  cross. 

''As  they  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  which  is 
called  Calvary,  tHey  set  the  cross  down  flat  on  the 
ground.    Then  they  strip  Jesus  of  his  clothes  and 
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lay  him  down  on  it  with  his  feet  crossed  and  his 
hands  stretched  out  straight  from  his  body.  After 
this  is  done,  a  man  comes  up  with  a  long  iron 
spike  and  a  big  hammer,  and  drives  a  nail  through 
both  of  Jesus'  feet  into  the  wood.  He  does  the 
same  with  His  two  hands — one  nail  in  each  hand. 

''While  all  this  is  going  on,  some  more  men  dig 
a  deep  hole  in  the  ground.  When  everything  is 
ready,  they  lift  up  the  cross  with  Jesus  on  it,  put 
the  low^er  end  of  it  in  the  hole,  and  then  fill  in  the 
earth,  tamping  it  hard  so  the  cross  will  stand  by 
itself. 

''On  each  side  of  Jesus  is  crucified  with  him  a 
robber  and  murderer. 

"And  there  the  three  crosses  stand,  the  inno- 
cent Christ  between  two  thieves !  A  great  crowd 
of  people — men,  women,  and  children — stand 
around,  looking  on.  The  men  are  talking  loud 
and  saying  mean  things,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren are  crying,  because  Jesus  was  their  friend. 
There,  too,  are  some  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
Jesus'  own  mother. 

"All  that  day,  from  about  eleven  o'clock  to 
sundown,  that  cross  stands  there,  with  these 
words  written  above  His  head — The  King  of  the 
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Jews.  Now  the  crowd  insult  Jesus,  now  a  man 
tells  him  to  come  down  from  the  cross,  if  he  can, 
and  now  they  ask  him  offensive  questions.  Even 
the  thieves  at  his  side  revile  him.  The  only  word 
Jesus  has  for  them  all  is :  Tather,  forgive  them, 
they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

"John,  the  beloved,  one  of  the  apostles, comes  in 
front  where  Jesus  can  see  him,  and  with  him  is 
our  Savior's  m.other.  'Woman,'  Jesus  says  ten- 
derly, 'behold  thy  son !"  And  then  to  John :  "Be- 
hold thy  mother !'  He  can  make  no  gesture  with 
those  sacred  hands,  he  can  only  bend  his  head. 
From  that  time  on  Jesus'  mother  lives  at  John's 
house,  and  is  taken  care  of  by  him. 

"About  noon  when  the  sun  should  be  burning 
hot,  there  comes  total  darkness.  The  face  of 
heaven  becomes  black  as  the  blackest  night.  All 
over  the  hill  and  all  over  the  city  it  hangs,  a 
dreadful  pall.  No  one  taunts  Jesus  now.  Every 
heart  is  filled  with  terror.  Each  imagines  that 
the  end  of  the  world  has  come.  This  darkness 
lasts  for  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
Jesus  cries  out,  'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?" 

"And  the  end  of  that  dreadful  day  is  slowly 
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coming.  Jesus  has  been  hanging  there  for  six 
hours.  He  becomes  thirsty.  At  last  he  says, 
'Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,* 
and  the  end  has  come  at  last. 

"All  this  happened  on  the  sixth  of  April,  just 
thirty-three  years  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
just  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- four  years 
from  your  birthday. 

"At  night  some  men  come  to  take  down  the 
bodies  of  Jesus  and  the  other  two.  They  go  to 
the  thieves  and  break  their  legs,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  they  will  not  live,  but  when  they  come 
to  Jesus  they  find  him  dead  already,  and  so  they 
do  not  break  his  legs.  His  body  is  taken  down 
and  given  to  his  friends,  who  take  proper  care  of 
it,  and  then  put  it  into  a  new  tomb,  which  had 
been  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock.  When  they  go 
away  on  that  evening  they  place  a  huge  flat  stone 
against  the  opening.  This  is  the  end  of  the  sad 
part  of  my  story. 

"On  the  third  day  from  this,  before  daylight,  a 
woman  named  Mary  went  to  the  tomb.  She  was 
very  much  surprised  when  she  saw  that  the  stone 
at  the  entrance  had  been  rolled  away,  and  that 
the  body  was  gone.     On  her  way  home  she  met 
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Peter  and  John  the  Beloved.  She  told  them  what 
had  happened,  and  they  all  ran  to  the  tomb.  Sure 
enough,  the  body  was  gone,  and  there  lay  the 
linen  clothes  carefully  folded.  They  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  for  they  had  forgotten  what 
Jesus  had  told  them  about  his  resurrection. 

"Then  the  two  disciples  went  away.  But  Mary 
remained  at  the  tomb  weeping.  She  saw  two  an- 
gels in  white  sitting  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
lain,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot. 

"  'Woman,'  said  one  of  the  angels  to  her, 
'why  do  you  weep?' 

"And  she  answered,  'Because  they  have  taken 
away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him.' 

"When  she  had  said  this  she  saw  Jesus  stand- 
ing near,  but  did  not  know  it  was  Jesus. 

"  'Mary !'  he  said,  'why  do  you  weep  ?' 

"And  she,  supposing  him  to  be  the  gardner, 
said :  'Sir,  if  you  know  where  he  is,  tell  me,  and 
I  will  take  him  away?' 

"Then  Jesus  spoke  only  one  word  to  her  and 
she  knew  him.    That  was  'Mary !' 

"She  was  aboi^t  to  go  up  and  touch  him,  but  he 
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told  her  not  to  do  so,  for  he  had  not  yet  been 
to  his  Father  in  heaven. 

"After  this  Jesus  showed  himself  many  times. 
That  same  evening  his  apostles  were  in  a  certain 
room,  and  suddenly  Jesus  entered,  though  all  the 
doors  and  windows  were  shut.  Once  he  appeared 
to  two  men  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  an- 
other town.  At  first  they  didn't  know  who  it 
as,  but  afterwards  they  knew.  On  one  occasion 
he  appeared  to  about  five  hundred  of  the  Saints. 

''But  Jesus  showed  himself  to  the  Nephites 
also,  as  you  may  read  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
It  came  about  in  this  way. 

''Once  there  was  a  great  storm,  such  a  storm 
as  had  never  been  known  in  all  the  land.  There 
was  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  whole 
earth  seemed  to  be  shaken.  One  city  got  on  fire 
and  burnt  up.  Another  sank  out  of  sight  in  the 
ground,  and  water  sprang  up  in  its  place.  And 
still  another  city  was  completely  covered  by  the 
falling  of  mountains.  All  over  the  country 
there  were  cities  destroyed  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple killed.  Then  there  was  darkness  for  three 
hours,  and  after  that  it  was  light  for  three  whole 
days,  even  when  the  sun  was  down. 
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*'One  day  as  the  people  were  looking  at  the 
ruin  that  had  been  done  and  weeping  and  lament- 
ing over  their  lost  relatives,  they  heard  a  voice 
out  of  heaven,  and  pretty  soon  Jesus  appeared 
among  them.  He  showed  to  the  people  the 
wounds  in  his  hands,  so  that  they  might  know  it 
was  he.  And  he  taught  them  the  same  things  he 
had  taught  his  disciples  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Church  was  organized  here,  twelve  apostles  were 
chosen,  and  people  loved  him  as  his  Saints  loved 
him  in  the  country  where  he  had  lived. 

''Would  you  like  to  learn  a  beautiful  memory 
gem,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sentences  ever 
\vritten?  Well,  here  it  is,  the  words  of  Jesus 
himself: 

"  'I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life.  He  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live.  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die.'  " 
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DO  YOU  have  a  meeting  house  in  your 
ward?  Where  is  it?  Ask  your  mama 
or  papa  how  much  it  cost.  Whom  do 
you  think  it  belongs  to  ?  Does  the  bishop 
own  it?  Or  his  counselors?  Or  any  other  per- 
son in  the  ward? 

I  should  like  to  answer  some  of  these  questions 
for  you.  The  meetinghouse  in  your  ward  does 
not  belong  to  any  one  person.  It  belongs  to  ev- 
erybody in  the  ward — to  the  bishop  and  his  coun- 
selors, to  the  president  and  teachers  of  the  Pri- 
mary, and  Religion  Class  and  Sunday  School,  to 
your  papa  and  mama,  and  to  you,  too.  Can  you 
tell  how  this  is? 

Before  there  was  any  meeting  house  in  the 
w^ard,  the  bishop  got  all  the  people  together  and 
said: 

''Let  us  build  a  meeting  house  where  we  can 
worship  the  Lord :  and  let  us  build  one  we  shall 
not  be  ashamed  of." 
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And  very  likely  the  people  answered,  ''Yes; 
let's  do  that;  and  we'll  help  all  we  can." 

Then  some  one  was  appointed  to  find  out  how 
many  people  there  were  in  the  ward,  how  much 
the  house  would  cost,  and  how  much  each  person 
would  give  towards  it.  Maybe  one  man  said,  'Til 
give  ten  dollars,  another,  "I'll  give  fifty  dol- 
lars," and  maybe  another  said,  "I'll  give  five  hun- 
dred dollars."  How  much  did  your  papa  give  to- 
wards the  meting  house  in  your  v/ard? 

Well,  the  people  in  Arden  had  built  a  new 
meeting  house.  For  a  long  time  they  had  been 
holding  their  meetings  in  the  school  house.  But 
they  did  not  like  to  do  this.  They  wanted  a  place 
of  their  own. 

When  they  got  it  all  finished,  they  found  that 
it  cost  more  than  they  expected  it  would.  And 
so  they  were  in  debt  two  hundred  dollars.  They 
were  very  anxious  to  have  it  dedicated,  but  of 
course  they  couldn't  till  it  was  all  paid  for. 

So  one  evening  the  bishop  and  his  counselors 
met  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

"We're  in  debt  two  hundred  dollars  for  the 
meeting  house,"  said  the  bishop,  "and  we've  just 
got  to  raise  the  money  somehow  before  Christ- 
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mas.  I'm  bound  to  have  the  place  dedicated  then. 
What  shall  we  do  about  the  matter?" 

"Well,"  said  Brother  Harris,  ''the  only  way  I 
see  to  get  the  money  is  to  ask  the  people  to  give 
some  more." 

*lt  seems  to  me,"  said  Brother  Wells,  the  sec- 
ond counselor,  "that  the  people  of  the  ward  have 
given  about  all  they  can.  They've  given  very  lib- 
erally— they've  been  very  good." 

"But  that  doesn't  raise  the  money — your  plan 
doesn't !"  said  the  bishop.  "And  what  I  want  is 
to  get  the  money." 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  went  on  Brother  Wells, 
"that  we  could  get  it  some  other  way.  There's 
Brother  Hansen,  he's  the  only  man,  really,  in  the 
ward  that's  got  any  money  to  spare.  He's  got 
lots  of  money  in  the  bank.  He  could  give  it  just 
as  easily  as  not,  the  whole  amount,  and  not  even 
miss  it."  '  ^^ 

What  Brother  Wells  said  was  very  true. 
Brother  Hansen  was  the  only  rich  man  in  the 
ward.  He  had  a  good  farm,  plenty  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  a  fine  house  to  live  in.  And  he  had  a 
lot  of  money  in  the  bank,  too.  Everybody  knew 
that. 
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"And  what's  more,"  said  Brother  Wells,  "he 
hasn't  given  as  much  as  any  one  else  in  the  ward, 
when  he  should  have  given  more.  Look  at  Sister 
Randall;  she  gave  us  all  she  earned  in  a  whole 
month ;  and  she's  a  widow,  too,  and  has  to  work 
hard  for  herself  and  children." 

These  three  men  discussed  the  plan  for  a  long 
while.  They  finally  decided  to  ask  Brother  Han- 
sen if  he  couldn't  give  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
then  ask  the  people  to  make  up  the  other  hundred. 

"It  won't  hurt  to  try  him,"  said  the  bishop,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  the  brethren  before  going 
home,  "though  I  don't  have  much  hope.  He's 
rather  stingy." 

Next  morning  bright  and  early  the  bishop 
walked  over  to  the  Hansen  home  on  his  errand. 
He  was  invited  into  the  house. 

"I've  come  to  see  you  this  morning,"  he  said, 
"on  a  matter  of  business.  You  know  that  we  owe 
two  hundred  dollars  on  our  ward  house,  and  the 
people  have  been  so  liberal,  nearly  all  of  them, 
that  we  don't  like  to  have  them  raise  all  of  this 
money.  And  so  the  bishopric  thoueht  maybe  you 
wouldn't  mind  giving  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
then  we  might  be  able  to  raise  the  other  hundred 
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i  among  the  people.     We  want  to  get  the  house 
dedicated  next  month." 

"Don't  you  think  that's  rather  hard  on  me?" 
asked  Brother  Hansen.  ''I  don't  see  how  I  could 
possibly  raise  any  money  just  now.  I've  had  so 
much  sickness  in  the  family.  People  think  I've 
'  got  lots  of  money  in  the  bank,  but  I  haven't ! — I 
don't  think  I  could  really  give  any  money." 

The  bishop  talked  to  him  for  quite  a  while,  but 
!  he  left  without  getting  a  promise  from  Brother 
i  Hansen  that  he  would  give  any. 

That  evening  the  bishop  was  passing  the  house 
■  of  Brother  Hansen.  He  was  walking  very  fast, 
I  because  he  was  in  a  hurry. 

"Hey,  bishop!"  shouted  Brother  Hansen, 
"what're  you  in  such  a  rush  for  ?  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  a  minute." 

The  bishop  went  to  the  gate. 
"I've  been  thinking  that  little  matter  over  that 
you  spoke  about  this  morning,  and  I've  decided 
that  I  can  give  something  after  all." 

"Good,  Brother  Hansen !"  said  the  bishop.  "I'm 
very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  knew  you'd  do  something 
grand  by  us  as  soon  as  you'd  got  a  chance  to  think 
it  over !" 
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And  Brother  Hansen  handed  him  two  dollars ! ; 

The  bishop  took  the  money,  because  he  didn't 
know  how  much  there  was  at  first.  But  when  he 
saw  how  little  there  was,  he  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed. 

And  no  wonder  he  was  surprised.  For  Brother 
Hansen  was  rich.  He  could  g-ive  more  than  any- 
body else,  and  he  had  given  less.  He  thought  it 
wouldn't  look  wxll  for  him  not  to  give  anything. 
So  he  gave  as  little  as  he  could  and  still  look  the 
bishop  in  the  face.  Sure  enough,  Brother  Han- 
sen zvas  stingy ! 

"Keep  your  two  dollars,  Brother  Hansen!"  he; 
said,  as  he  handed  the  money  back.  ''We  can  get 
along  without  it.  I'll  give  two  dollars  more  than 
I  intended  to  give,  though  I  can't  really  afford  it." 

''No,  no!"  answered  Brother  Hansen,  "you 
take  it.    I  want  you  to  take  it." 

"I  w^on't  have  it,"  said  the  bishop,  "under  any 
consideration.  Keep  it.  You  don't  give  it  in  the 
right  way." 

The  bishop  was  about  to  go — he  did  go  a  step 
or  two ;  but  he  turned  back. 

"Brother  Hansen,"  he  said,  "you're  getting  to 
be  an  old  man  now.  It  won't  be  long  till  you'll  die. 
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What  good'll  your  money  do  you  then  ?  What'U 
the  Lord  say  to  you  when  you  get  on  the  other 
side?  He'll  tell  you  it  wasn't  right  to  pile  up 
your  money  when  you  could  do  so  much  good 
with  it.    That's  what  he'll  say." 

''AVell,  I  want  to  give  you  something!"  said 
Brother  Hansen.  "You  just  take  this  two  dollars, 
now,  and  maybe  I  can  get  some  more  for  you  af- 
ter a  while." 

''No,"  said  the  bishop,  "I  don't  want  it.  I 
don't  want  your  two  dollars,  nor  any  amount  you 
are  going  to  pay — even  if  it's  two  hundred  dollars 
• — till  you  can  give  it  in  a  beter  spirit  than  that. 
Every  dollar  that's  gone  into  that  house  has  been 
given  with  a  good  will.  The  Lord  won't  let 
his  Spirit  dwell  there  if  anybody  gives  because  he 
thinks  he  has  to  and  not  because  he  zvaufs  to.  No, 
you  keep  your  money!  We  can  get  along  with- 
out it  as  long  as  you  give  it  in  the  wrong  spirit !" 

And  the  bishop  walked  away,  leaving  Brother 
Hansen  at  the  gate. 

About  a  week  after  this,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  bishop's  door.  It  was  night,  and  he  went  to 
the  door  himself.  Brother  Hansen  was  there.  He 
was  invited  into  the  parlor  and  given  a  chair. 
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"Bishop,"  Brother  Hansen  be.^'an,  "1  want  to 
speak  with  you  for  a  few  minutes.  | 

The  bishop  nodded.  *\ 

"I've  come  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  what'^ 
I've  done.     I've  done  wrong     I  did  have  money 
in  the  bank — it's  there  now;  and  I  told  you  a: 
untruth  when  I  said  I  hadn't  any.     The  Lord' 
been  very  good  to  me,   in  giving    me     things. 
They're  really  not  mine  at  all,  but  his."  • 

There  were  tears  in  Brother  Hansen's  eyes  as 
he  spoke,  and  also  in  the  bishop's. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  what  you  said  about  the 
next  world  and  what  the  Lord  would  say  to  me 
there.  And  I  don't  feel  right  about  it.  It's  just! 
as  you  said,  I  can't  take  the  money  with  me.  f 
want  to  do  what's  right.  I  want  you  to  forgive 
me  for  what  I've  done. 

"With  all  my  heart,  Brother  Hansen,"  said  the 
bishop,  taking  his  hand.  "I  hadn't  any  feelings 
against  you  when  I  spoke  to  you  the  other  day. 
Only,  you  didn't  have  the  right  spirit.  But  I  for- 
give you  freely." 

"I  know  I  hadn't  the  right  spirit,"  added 
Brother  Hansen,  "but  I've  got  it  now;  I  know  I 
have.     And  I  want  to  give  you  this  check  to 
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make  up  for  what  I  haven't  done  in  this  meeting 
house  business." 

I     And  he  handed  the  bishop  a  check   for  two 
J  hundred  dollars! 


TWO  PICTURES. 


w^  ICHARD  TURNER!  Is  he  here?" 
I^  called  out  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court,  though  not  in  a  gruff  tone  such  as 
you  might  imagine  a  judge  to  have. 
But  perhaps  you  may  not  know  what  a  juve- 
nile court  is.  You  know  that  a  court  is  a  place 
where  people  are  tried  when  it  is  thought  they 
have  broken  the  law,  to  see  whether  they  have 
really  broken  it  or  not.  The  word  "juvenile 
court"  is  a  place  where  boys  and  girls  who  have 
done  wrong  are  tried. 

When  the  judge  asked  for  Richard  Turner,  a 
boy  stood  up.  A  more  ragged  and  dirty  boy  you 
never  saw.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  knee  breeches, 
very  badly  torn,  and  a  waist  which  you  could 
not  tell  the  color  of,  it  was  so  greatly  soiled. 
His  hair  was  long  and  straggling,  and  had  prob- 
ably not  felt  a  comb  for  a  long  time;  and  the 
hat  in  the  TDoy's  hand  was  almost  without  a 
crown.     He  had  on  neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 
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Everybody  was  looking  at  him  now  as  he  stood 
there. 

"He's  dirty  and  ragged,"  whispered  Mr.  Gor- 
don, to  a  man  near  him,  "but  he's  a  fine-looking 
lad,  just  the  same!"  Mr.  Gordon  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  persons  had  come  to  visit  the  juve- 
nile court  today  just  to  see  what  was  done  there. 
"I  don't  know  what  mischief  he's  been  up  to," 
he  went  on,  'but  he  doesn't  look  a  bad  boy,  does 
he?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  was  the  answer.  "He's 
got  a  good  face.  I  guess  he  hasn't  had  a  good 
home,  that's  all,  and  so  he's  got  a  wrong  start." 

"Is  your  name  Richard  Turner?"  asked  the 
judge,  after  he  had  looked  the  boy  over. 

"Yep,"  was  the  reply,  "that's  my  name." 

"You  shouldn't  say  'Yep,', "said  the  judge."You 
should  say  'Yes,  sir.'  What  do  people  call  you 
— Richard  or  just  Dick?" 

"Just  Dick,  sir." 

"And  how  old  are  you?" 

" 'Leven  years." 

"Have  you  a  father  and  mother?" 

"I've  got  a  mother  somewhere,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  I've  got  a   father  or  not.     I've 
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never  seen  liim,  if  I  have.     I  guess  maybe  he's 
dead." 

''Now,  Dick,  you've  been  here  before,  haven't 
you  ?'' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  many  times?" 

"Twice." 

"That's  what  I  understand.  And  both  times 
for  steaHng?"  Mr.  Dalley  had  been  judge  only 
for  the  past  three  weeks. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  you're  up  now  for  steahng?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Don't  you  know  it's  wicked  to  take  what 
doesn't  belong  to  you?  If  this  were  the  first 
time  you  had  ever  done  this,  I  might  let  you  go 
on  probation.  But  the  only  thing  I  can  do  with 
you  is  to  send  you  to  the  reform  school." 

Dick  began  to  cry.  He  had  a  horror  of  the  re- 
form school  since  he  had  stolen,  this  last  time. 

"You'll  have  to  go  to  the  reform  school  unless 
someone  will  take  you  into  his  family  for  awhile." 
And  then  looking  at  the  crowd  of  men  and: 
women  in  the  back  of  the  room,  the  judge  asked:. 
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"Is  there  anyone  here  that  will  take  Dick  Tur- 
ner for  two  weeks  ?" 

For  a  little  while  no  one  spoke.  The  big  clock 
on  the  wall  ticked  like  someone  hammering.  Dick 
thought  he  should  have  to  go  to  the  reform 
school. 

Mr.  Gordon  rose.  'T  -don't  know  for  sure 
whether  or  not  I  can  take  him,  but  I'd  like  to. 
I'll  go  and  telephone  to  Mrs.  Gordon  to  see  what 
she  thinks  about  it,  and  if  she's  willing  I'll  take 
him." 

*'Very  well,  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  the  judge,  'T 
should  be  pleased  to  have  Dick  in  your  family, 
if  it's  only  for  a  little  while." 

Mr.  Gordon  went  out.  How  anxiously  Dick 
•was  hoping  that  Airs.  Gordon  would  consent  to 
have  him.  And  yet  when  he  saw  what  a  well- 
dressed,  clean-looking  man  Mr.  Gordon  was,  he 
was  afraid  she  wouldn't. 

Pretty  soon  Mr.  Gordon  returned  and  said 
that  his  wife  was  willing  to  try  Dick. 

'T'm  very  glad  to  hear  it!"  said  the  judge. 
But  he  was  not  half  so  glad  as  the  boy  was.  "You 
may  have  Dick  for  just  two  weeks.  If  he's  a 
good  boy,  I'll  let  him  stay  there  as  long  as  you 
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want  him.  But  if  he  isn't,  I'll  send  him  to  the 
reform  school  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  Dick, 
you'll  have  a  good  home  with  Mr.  Gordon.  Try 
hard  to  do  wdiat's  right,  will  you?" 

''Yes,  sir,"  said  Dick.  | 

And  then  Mr.  Gordon  led  him  from  the  court 
room.  After  walking  a  block  or  two,  Mr.  Gor- 
don put  him  on  a  car,  gave  him  a  nickel  to  pay 
his  fare,  and  told  him  where  to  get  off.  "V\\  go 
and  telephone  to  Mrs.  Gordon,"  he  said,  ''that 
you're  coming,  and  she'll  send  some  one  to  the 
car  to  met  you,  so  you  won't  have  any  trouble 
finding  the  place." 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Mr.  Gordon  go 
home,  and  Dick  had  gone  to  bed.     Of  course^ 
the  main  thing  he  and  his  wife  talked  about  tha 
evening  was  their  new  boy.     And  they  sat  u 
till  quite  late  making  plans. 

"You  say  he  stole  something?"  asked  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "he  took  a  carpet  and 
sold  it  to  a  second-hand  store.  I  suppose  it  was^ 
hanging  on  the  line  out  in  somebody's  back 
yard."  j 

"What  in  the  world  did  he  want  to  do  that 
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for,  I  wonder? 

Was  he  hungry,  or  in  need  of 

money?" 

"I  don't  know.  Yon  never  can  tell  what  boys 
will  do  who  have  no  one  to  teach  them  and 
keep  them  off  the  streets.  As  soon  as  I  put  him 
on  the  car  this  afternoon  I  went  in  search  of  his 
mother.  I  found  her  at  last  in  a  rooming-house. 
She  isn^t  a  good  woman  at  all,  and  there's  no 
wonder  the  boy  went  wrong." 

''What  does  she  think  about  it?"  asked  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

''Oh,  she  thinks  its  a  good  thing  we've  got  him. 
I  She  wants  us  to  keep  him,  and  bring  him  up 
right,  and  baptize  him  into  the  Church.  I  asked 
her  if  she  would  like  to  have  us  adopt  him,  and 
she  said  nothing  would  please  her  better." 

"Well,  he  certainly  needs  a  home,"  added  Mrs. 
Gordon.  "How  ragged  and  dirty  he  was  when 
he  came  down  this  afternoon!  And  he  eats  his 
food  as  if  he  never  had  any  decent  people  to  tell 
him  what  to  do  or  how  to  act.  Before  he  went 
to  bed  tonight  I  had  him  take  a  good  warm  bath." 

"He's  a  very  bright  boy,  though,"  said  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  will  learn  very  fast.  Tomorrow 
Tm  going  to  get  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
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hat,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  think  he  ought  to 
go  to  school,  too,  now  that  it's  open." 

*'Yes/'  said  Mrs.  Gordon,"  we  ought  to  give 
him  some  schooHng  and  treat  him  just  as  we'd 
treat  our  own  child  if  we  had  one.  When  he 
gets  his  new  clothes  on,  he'll  be  a  new  boy  en- 
tirely, won't  he?" 

And,  sure  enough,  Dick  was  very  quick  to 
learn.  He  watched  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  just  as 
closely  as  he  could.  And  when  they  ate,  he  no- 
ticed how  they  used  the  knife  and  fork  and  spoon. 
If  anything  was  put  on  the  table  that  he  had  never 
had  before,  he  waited  till  he  saw  how  they  ate  it 
before  he  touched  it  himself.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing they  did  when  he  was  around  that  he  failed 
to  notice. 

About  two  weeks  after  this,  when  it  was  nearly 
time  for  Mr.  Gordon  to  report  to  the  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court,  Dick  was  coming  home  from 
school. 

''Hello,  Dan!"  he  shouted  to  a  boy  across  the 
street.  That  boy  was  one  of  his  playmates  be- 
fore Mr.  Gordon  took  Dick. 

"Hello!  Is  that  you,  Dick?"  said  the  boy,  as 
he  came  over.    'T  didn't  know  you.    You're  quite 
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a  dude.  \Miere  did  you  get  those  new  clothes? 
And,  gee!  you're  not  going  to  school?  AMiere've 
you  been  all  this  time?" 

"One  at  a  time,  Dan,  if  you  please !  I  can't 
answer  all  your  questions  at  once.  The  Judge 
got  me  again  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  was 
going  to  send  me  to  the  reform  school.  But  Mr. 
Gordon  took  me.  He  bought  me  these  clothes 
and  books  and  sent  me  to  school.  It's  a  fine  place 
to  stay,  Dan,  and  they  treat  me  as  if  I  was  their 
own  boy." 

''AMiat  did  they  do  to  you,  anyway?"  asked 
Dan. 

"Y\\  tell  you.  But  first  let's  sit  down  on  this 
box.  though." 

They  were  in  front  of  an  old  wagon  shop. 

"First,  Mrs.  Gordon  made  me  take  a  bath. 
Maybe  you  think  the  water  wasn't  dirty  when  I 
got  out!" 

'T  bet  it  was!"  said  Dan,  laughing.  'Tt'ud 
be  dirtier  than  if  I  should  get  in." 

"And  next  day  they  bought  me  this  suit  of 
clothes.  This  isn't  the  only  one  I'ye  got,  either ! 
I'ye  got  a  Sunday  suit,  better'n  this.     We  made 
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a  bonfire  out  of  my  old  ones.  Gee!  but  they 
burnt  up  fine!" 

"What  else  did  they  do  with  you?"  inquired 
Dan. 

''They  made  me  wash  my  hands  and  face  next 
morning,  and  even  my  ears  and  neck  before 
breakfast!"  said  Dick. 

''And  you  just  had  a  bath  the  night  before!" 
exclaimed  Dan. 

"I  had  to  do  it,  though.  Mrs.  Gordon  says  it 
isn't  clean  to  eat  without  washing.  I  wasn't 
going  to  wash  my  neck  and  ears,  but  she  made 
me.  I  have  to  do  it  now  before  every  meal.  And 
what  do  you  think!  They  took  me  to  the  dentist 
and  had  him  look  at  my  teeth,  and  now  I've  got 
a  brush,  with  some  tooth  powder,  and  I  brush 
my  teeth  every  morning,  noon,  and  night — every 
time  I  eat." 

"What  do  you  want  to  brush  your  teeth  for? 
I  wouldn't  like  to  have  to  do  that!"  said  Dan. 

"I  didn't,  either,  at  first,"  explained  Dick ;  "but 
Mrs.  Gordon  says  that  my  teeth  will  get  bad  and 
my  breath  smell  so  that  people'll  not  want  to 
come  near  me  after  a  while,  and  I'd  have  the 
tooth  ache,  too,  she  says.     So  I  clean  them  all 
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the  time  now.  I  have  to  comb  my  hair,  too," 
Dick  added.  And  he  took  off  his  cap  to  show 
Dan. 

''It  isn't  combed  now!"  Dan  said. 

"No,  I  forgot!"  Dick  answered.  "I've  been 
to  school,  and  it's  got  mussed  up." 

"And  I've  learned  a  lot  about  eating!"  he 
went  on,  "that  you  don't  know  at  all.  I  wish  I 
had  a  table  here  with  food  on  it,  and  I'd  show 
you.  First,  when  I  sit  down  I  wait  till  they 
ask  a  blessing.  I  have  a  napkin,  too,  a  clean 
white  one,  that  I  put  on  when  I  eat.  You 
don't  put  your  knife  in  your  mouth,  Dan,  or 
you  shouldn't — it  isn't  good  manners.  That's 
what  Mrs.  Gordon  says.  And  it  isn't  good  man 
ners  for  children  to  talk  much  at  the  table. 
AMienever  you  want  anything  you  should  say 
'please,'  and  then  'thank  you'  when  it's  passed." 

And  truly  Dick  had  been  a  quick  boy  to  learn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  said  they  had  never  seen 
any  boy  pick  up  good  manners  so  quickly  in 
their  lives.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for 
Dan  if  he  had  been  at  Gordon's,  too,  so  that  Dick 
might  teach  him.  But,  after  all,  Dan  was  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  boy. 
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''Do  you  have  to  work?"  asked  Dan. 

"Not  very  much,"  was  the  answer.  ''There 
isn't  much  to  do.  I  have  to  weed  the  garden, 
carry  in  coal,  and  chop  kindhng.  That's  about 
all.  And  that  reminds  me,  I've  got  to  go  now 
and  do  my  chores." 

And  the  two  boys  parted. 

When  the  two  wrecks  were  up,  Mr.  Gordon  re- 
ported to  Judge  Dalley  concerning  Dick.  "He 
has  been  a  good  boy,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  and  I'd 
like  to  keep  him," 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Judge.  "I'm  glad  to 
hear  it.  You  may  keep  him  for  another  two 
weeks,  and  then  for  another  two  weeks  after  that, 
and  so  on  for  a  year.  After  you've  had  him  for 
a  whole  year,  you  may  adopt  him  if  you  want 
to." 

The  year  is  not  up  yet,  but  when  it  is,  the 
judge  may  call  the  boy,  not  Richard  Turner,  but 
Richard  Gordon.  After  a  while,  too,  he  is  to  be 
baptized  into  the  Church. 


ONCE  ON  A  QUIET  SUNDAY. 

O'^NE  by  one  the  cows  stepped  over  the  bars 
Jof  the  corral  and  went  out  into  the  street. 
There  were  three  in  all,  and  one  of  them, 
a  spotted  cow,  was  wild  and  frisky.  A 
little  boy  about  eight  years  old  carefully  put  up 
the  bars  again  and  followed  them  down  the  road. 
''O  Roy!"  shouted  someone  from  the  house. 
The  boy  turned  round.  It  was  his  mama 
calling  him.  So  he  ran  back  to  see  what  she 
wanted. 

''Today  is  Sunday,  Roy  dear,"  she  said,  "and 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  do  an3^thing  to  break 
the  Sabbath." 

''Can't  I  even  go  in  swimming?"  Roy  asked. 
"No,  dear,"  she  answered,  "because  it  would 
not  be  right  for  you  to  go  into  the  water  today. 
Don't  you  remember  the  Ten  Commandments — 
that  one  about  the  Sabbath  day  and  keeping  it 
holv?" 
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"I  herd  cows  on  Sunday !"  added  Roy.  ''Won't 
the  Lord  like  me  if  I  herd  cows,  either?" 

"That  is  necessary,  Roy,"  explained  his  mama. 
"We  couldn't  get  along  without  milk,  you  know. 
And  the  cows  would  get  lost  if  somebody  didn't 
herd  them.  The  Lord  won't  get  angry  with  us 
for  doing  what  has  to  be  done.  But  you  don't 
have  to  go  in  swimming,  Roy.  So  the  Lord 
doesn't  want  you  to  do  that.  Besides,  it's  very 
dangerous  for  you  to  go  into  the  water  when 
your  brother  isn't  with  you.  Now  promise  me 
you  won't  go  in  swimming." 

Roy  promised,  his  mama  kissed  him,  and  he 
skipped  away  down  the  road  after  the  cows, 
swinging  his  little  dinner  pail  and  whistling  a 
m^erry  tune.  For  Roy  was  always  happy  when 
he  did  anything  for  his  mama.  And  had  he  not 
just  now  promised  her  not  to  go  in  swimming? 

"I  wonder  if  I  can  repeat  that  commandment 
about  the  Sabbath,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went 
along. 

"Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy," 
he  began.  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do 
all  thy  work.  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  thy  God.     In  it  thou  shalt  not 
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do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates. 
For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  sev- 
enth day.  Wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  hallowed  it." 

"Yes,"  he  said  aloud  afterward,  "I  can  say  it 
all,  and  I  believe  every  word  is  as  it  is  in  the  Bi- 
ble." 

And  I  think  if  you  compared  it  with  the  twen- 
tieth chapter  of  Exodus,  in  the  Bible,  you  would 
find  it  correct.     Suppose  you  try  it. 

The  cows  had  stopped  a  little  way  down  the 
road  to  eat  some  green  grass  by  the  fence.  For 
the  streets  were  not  paved,  even  though  this  was 
a  city,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  were  allowed  to 
grow  by  the  roadside.  But  Roy  drove  the  cows 
quietly  along,  letting  them  eat  a  bunch  of  grass 
here  and  there. 

It  w^as  about  a  mile  from  town  to  where  Roy 
herded  the  cows,  and  he  had  to  cross  a  river  to 
reach  the  place.  There  was  a  bridge  over  it, 
though,  straight  west  from  where  Roy  lived; 
but  the  water  was  not  very  deep,  except  in  high- 
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water  lime.  And  as  this  was  high-water  time, 
Roy  drove  the  cows  over  tlie  bridge. 

He  didn't  have  to  herd  cows  every  day,  mind 
you.  Sometimes  Nate,  his  1)rother,  took  care  of 
them,  and  sometimes  even  his  sister  Sarah  would 
do  so.  This,  though,  was  only  when  the  boys  were 
])usy  at  some  particular  work  which  their  father 
gave  them  to  do.  On  Sundays  the  boys  took 
turns,  so  that  neither  would  have  to  herd  two 
Sundays  running.  This  was  Roy's  turn,  and,  of 
course,  he  would  have  to  be  gone  all  day. 

When  he  reached  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he 
let  the  cows  go  where  they  would.  It  was  a  rich 
meadow,  and  the  grass  was  heavy  and  green.  Roy 
picked  some  daisies  that  grew  there  aplenty,  and 
then  went  to  a  little  willow  bow^ery,  not  far  from 
the  edge  of  the  water,  which  he  and  Nate  had 
built  once  when  they  both  came  out  together. 

Today  Roy  felt  lonesome.  Now  he  threw 
stones  into  the  river,  making  some  of  them  ''skip" 
nearly  the  whole  w^ay  across.  Now  he  would  go 
and  pick  some  more  daisies  instead  of  those  he 
had  gathered  when  he  first  came  out.  And  now 
he  had  a  jumping  contest  with  himself,  to  see 
which  could  jump  the  farther — the  Roy  that  was 
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out  here  day  before  yesterday  or  the  Roy  that 
was  here  now.  He  tried  to  bear  in  mind  what 
his  mama  had  told  him  that  morning  and  his 
promise  about  keeping  the  Sabbath. 

Pretty  soon  dinner  time  came.  He  had  no 
watch,  but  he  knew  by  the  sun  about  when  it  was 
noon.  Besides,  his  Httle  hungry  stomach  told  him 
when  it  was  time  to  eat.  Then  he  sat  down  in  his 
bowery  and  ate  every  crumb  of  his  dinner. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Roy  was 
very  much  pleased  to  see  two  boys  coming  to- 
wards him.  At  first  he  didn't  know  who  they 
were.  It  didn't  matter,  though,  as  long  as  they 
were  boys.  Roy  was  much  more  pleased  wdien 
he  found  that  they  were  Edgar  Dobson  and  Will 
Walker,  for  they  were  his  particular  friends  and 
about  his  own  age. 

''Let's  go  in  swimming!"  was  the  first  word 
that  Edgar  spoke  when  the  boys  came  up. 

''That's  a  go!"  said  Will,  "for  it's  so  very  hot." 

"No  swimming  for  me  today,"  said  Roy.  "It's 
Sunday,  and  I  promised  Mama  I  wouldn't  go  in." 

"Aw,  she  wouldn't  know  it,  anyway!"  Edgar 
pleaded.  "W^e  won't  tell,  and  your  hair'll  be  as 
dry  as  feathers  by  the  time  we  go  home." 
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"And  we'll  help  drive  the  cows  home,"  said 
Will.     ''We'll  stay  here  till  it's  time.     Come  on!" 

"Not  today!"  said  Roy.  "You  boys  can  go 
in,  and  I'll  watch  you." 

"You've  been  in  on  Sundays  before,"  the  boys 
argued.  "What's  got  into  you.  It  won't  hurt 
now  any  mor'n  it  did  then!" 

"Maybe  not,"  said  Roy,  "but  I  didn't  think 
so  much  about  it  then.  Mama's  told  me  not  to 
go  in  any  more  on  Sunday." 

Seeing  that  they  couldn't  get  Roy  to  go  in 
swimming  with  them,  the  other  two  went  in 
anyway.  They  hadn't  been  taught  like  Roy  that 
it  was  not  proper  to  do  that  on  Sunday.  Besides, 
I  suppose  they  hadn't  promised  their  mamas  they 
wouldn't  go  into  the  water.     So  in  they  plunged. 

Roy  watched  them  from  the  bank.  How  he 
would  have  liked  to  join  them.  And  they  were 
coaxing  him  all  the  time  to  go  in.  Pretty  soon 
he  took  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  dipped 
his  feet  in.     It  won't  hurt  to  do  that,  he  thought. 

But  it  did.  The  water  was  so  pleasant  to  his 
bare  feet,  that,  in  a  little  while,  he  seemed  to  for- 
get both  Sunday  and  his  promise  to  Mama.  So 
in  he  plunged,  too.     The  boys  were  so  glad  he 
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came  in  that  they  didn't  say  anything  to  make 
him  feel  ashamed  of  himself. 

They  waded  around.  They  splashed  each 
other.  They  ducked  their  heads  into  the  water. 
What  fun  they  were  having,  they  thought. 

But  after  a  while  they  grew  tired  of  this,  and 
wanted  some  new  sport. 

''Say,  boys!"  shouted  Will.  And  the  boys 
looked  at  him.  "I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do.  Let's 
drive  the  cows  into  the  river,  and  catch  hold  of 
their  tails.     It'll  be  great!" 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Roy  did  not  think 
now  of  either  Sunday  or  promise.  Out  of  the 
water  they  ran,  and  after  the  cows.  Will  and 
Edgar  got  the  tame  cows,  and  Roy  the  spotted 
one — the  one  that  was  wild,  you  remember.  Each 
chased  his  cow  into  the  water.  The  two  tame 
cows  ran  in  a  little  way,  and  stood  there  looking 
back  at  the  boys  holding  their  tails.  But  the 
frisky  one  went  right  on,  dragging  Roy  after 
her.  She  plunged  into  the  water,  waded  out 
as  far  as  she  could,  and  then  had  to  swim.  Right 
across  the  river  she  started,  on  her  way  to  the 
other  side.  Now,  Roy  had  been  running  a 
good  deal,  and  so  he  was  almost  out  of  breath. 
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But  he  hung  to  the  cow's  tail.  He  thought  she 
would  turn  round  pretty  soon  and  go  back  to 
the  others.     But  she  kept  straight  on. 

She  was  now  swimming  away  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  Roy  still  holding  her  tail.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  that  she  was  not  going  to  turn  back,  he 
let  go.  For  the  bank  on  the  other  side  was  too 
high  to  get  out  on,  and  he  might  get  drowned. 

Roy  could  swim  a  little,  but  he  was  puffing  so 
much  now  that  he  couldn't  swim  at  all.  His 
mouth  filled  with  water  whenever  he  drew  his 
breath,  and,  of  course,  he  had  to  swallow  it  all. 
Pretty  soon  he  sank.  He  came  up  again,  though, 
and  tried  to  swim  towards  the  shore. 

When  Will  and  Edgar  saw  the  spotted  cow 
rushing  out  into  the  water  with  Roy,  they  both 
shouted  with  glee.  They  wished  they  had  got 
that  cow.  But  when  they  saw  where  she  was 
going,  they  cried  out  to  Roy  to  let  go. 

**You  can't  get  out  over  there !"  they  yelled. 

And  so  they  were  scared  as  they  saw  the  cow 
pulling  him  through  the  water.  When  they  saw 
him  sink,  they  became  more  frightened  still,  for 
they  thought  he  would  get  drowned. 

Now,   Will,  who  was  a  little  older  than  the 
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other  two,  could  swim  better  than  they  could.  So 
he  swam  out  to  the  place  where  Roy  came  up. 
But  before  he  could  reach  it,  Roy  went  down 
again.  He  came  up,  though,  in  a  second  or  two. 
Just  as  he  was  sinking  the  third  time.  Will 
grabbed  him  by  the  hair  and  began  to  swim  to- 
wards the  shore.  Edgar  also  came  up  in  a  lit- 
tle while  to  where  the  boys  were,  and  so  between 
Will  and  Edgar,  Roy  was  pulled  to  the  shore. 

They  laid  him  down  on  the  ground.  How 
frightened  the  poor  boys  were! 

"Roy's  dead !"  sobbed  Will.    "What'll  we  do  ?" 

"I'll  run  to  town  and  get  help,"  said  Edgar. 
You'd  better  stay  here  until  I  come  back." 

The  boys  threw  on  their  clothes.  Edgar  ran 
toward  the  bridge.  Some  men  were  crossing  it 
in  a  wagon.     If  he  could  only  get  there  in  time ! 

He  waved  his  hands  and  shouted  to  them.  At 
last  they  saw  him,  and  stopped.  When  he  told 
them  what  had  happened,  they  hurried  to  the 
place  where  Roy  was  lying. 

One  man  put  his  ear  first  to  Roy's  mouth  and 
then  to  his  chest.     "He's  alive,"  he  said. 

How  glad  the  boys  were  when  they  heard  this ! 
though  they  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible. 
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The  men  worked  over  Roy.  One  of  them 
placed  him  face  downward,  on  his  lap  and  rolled 
him  about.  He  did  this  to  get  the  water  out 
of  the  stomach.  He  moved  Roy's  arms  up  and 
down  and  forward  and  backward.  At  last  Roy 
shut  his  eyes,  for  they  had  been  open  all  the 
time. 

Then  Roy  was  dressed  and  taken  home.  Can 
you  guess  what  he  was  thinking  of  on  the  way  ?" 

But  his  mama  didn't  whip  him  nor  even 
scold  him.  She  thought  he  had  been  punished 
enough  both  for  the  Sabbath  day  and  for  break- 
ing his  promise  to  her. 
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A  CROWD  of  men  and  women  were 
standing  by  the  big  school  house  in  Far 
West.  Far  \\^est,  you  know,  is  in  Mis- 
souri, and  it  was  given  this  name  by 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet.  At  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  the  Saints  were  hving  in  ^Missouri, 
but  they  were  having  a  lot  of  trouble. 

As  the  crowd  stood  there,  the  sun  went  down. 
They  were  straining  their  eyes  to  see  what  it  was 
that  was  coming  towards  them.  Pretty  soon  they 
knew  that  it  was  men  on  horseback. 

'Tt's  the  men  we  sent  out  this  morning  to  look 
over  the  country  and  see  if  there  were  any  more 
mobs  around,"  said  someone. 

And  they  waited  a  little  till  the  men  on  horses 
came  nearer. 

"No,  it's  not  our  men,"  said  somebody  else 
"There  are  too  many.  Look!  they've  got  wag- 
ons, and  ours  didn't  have  any  wagons." 

They  waited  again.     They  were  beginning 
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to  be  afraid,  but  not  for  very  long,  for  another 
one  said : 

''It's  an  army  of  good  soldiers  sent  to  protect 
us  from  the  mobs." 

The  army  stopped  near  Goose  Creek,  about  a 
mile  away. 

"Now  what's  the  matter?"  asked  one  of  the 
crowd.  "Some  one's  coming  towards  us  alone  on 
horseback.    I  wonder  what  he  wants." 

The  lone  horseman  came  slowly  towards  the 
town.  When  he  saw  the  school  house  on  the 
square  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  the  crowd 
standing  near  it,  he  rode  towards  them. 

When  he  came  up  he  said :  "I'm  a  messenger 
from  the  army,  and  I'm  sent  for  the  Lightner 
family.  Tell  them  to  come  to  the  army  with  me, 
for  we  intend  to  kill  all  the  rest  of  you !" 

The  men  and  women  stared  at  one  another  in 
surprise.  It  was  not  an  army,  then,  coming  to 
help  them,  but  one  come  to  destroy  them.  A  man 
was  sent  to  tell  the  Lightners  what  the  messen- 
ger from  the  army  had  said.  Mr.  Lightner  came 
back  with  him. 

'"'The  'Mormons'  have  treated  us  all  right,"  he 
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told  the  messenger,  "and  if  they  are  to  die,  we  will 
die  with  them!" 

This  family,  you  should  know,  were  not  in  the 
Church,  and  they  were  almost  the  only  Gentiles 
in  Far  West.  This  is  why  the  army  sent  for  them. 
The  messenger  returned  to  the  army. 

All  that  night  hundreds  of  men  worked  hard  to 
make  a  high  bank  of  earth  and  lumber  on  the  side 
towards  the  army. 

The  next  morning  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hin- 
kle  went  out  to  talk  with  Lucas,  who  had  charge 
of  the  army.  Hinkle  was  a  '^Mormon"  colonel, 
and  led  the  "Mormon"  soldiers  whenever  they  had 
to  go  out  to  fight  the  mob.  He  was  going  out 
now  to  see  if  he  couldn't  persuade  Lucas  not  to 
fight  the  SaintS;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  he  said 
to  Lucas  or  what  Lucas  said  to  him,  but  I  know 
that  it  was  not  what  they  ought  to  have  said,  as 
you  shall  see  by  what  happened  next. 

"President  Smith,"  said  Hinkle  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  when  he  came  back  from  the  army,  "Gen- 
eral Lucas  wants  you  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  to  come 
to  the  army." 

"What  for  ?"  asked  the  Prophet. 

"To  talk  over  the  situation  in  order  to  see  if 
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anything  can  be  done,  so  that  there  will  not  have 
to  be  any  fighting  between  the  Saints  and  the 
army,"  was  Hinckle's  answer. 

''Very  well/'  said  Joseph,  ''then  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  go."  And  turning  to  Brother  Pratt, 
who  was  standing  near  him,  he  asked,  "Will  you 
go  with  me.  Parley?" 

Parley  said  he  would  go,  and  so  the  two  men 
went  with  Hinckle  to  the  army. 

"General  Lucas,"  said  Hinckle  as  they  got  to 
the  camps,  "here  are  the  prisoners  I  promised  to 
bring  you." 

"Prisoners !"  thought  Parley  and  the  Prophet. 

Can  you  tell  me  now  what  the  conversation  be- 
tween Hinckle  and  Lucas  was?  The  two  men 
called  prisoners  were  thunder-struck,  so  to  speak. 

The  General  ordered  his  soldiers  to  surround 
these  men,  and  bind  them.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
were  dressed  like  Indians,  with  feathers  and  paint. 
These  danced  and  yelled  like  mad  men.  A  hun- 
dred guns  were  pointed  at  Joseph  and  Parley  at 
the  same  time,  and  cocked  ready  to  shoot. 

That  night  they  made  the  two  brethren  lie  out 
all  through  the  hours  of  darkness  on  the  wet 
ground  without  anything  over  them.    It  was  rain- 
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ing  all  the  time,  too.  They  felt  very  miserable, 
and  were  very  tired  next  morning,  for  they  hadn't 
slept  a  wink. 

In  the  morning  they  were  told  that  they  were  to 
be  shot  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  school  house, 
where  all  the  Saints  and  their  families  might  see 
them  die.  They  were  not  shot,  though,  becauce 
the  leaders  of  the  army  quarrelled,  and  one  of 
the  men.  Gen.  Doniphan,  said  it  was  against  the 
law  to  kill  innocent  men,  and  if  these  men  were 
killed  he  would  have  those  arrested  who  did  it. 

Then  it  was  decided  to  take  the  Prophet  and 
Parley  a  long  way  off  to  Independence  and  put 
them  in  jail.  So  a  little  after  daybreak  they  were 
marched  into  Far  West  before  leaving  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

Parley  P.  Pratt  was  allowed  to  go  and  see  his 
family,  but  a  guard  was  with  him.  His  wife  was 
very  sick,  and  there  was  another  woman  sick  in 
the  house.  When  Brother  Pratt  came  in  Mrs. 
Pratt  burst  into  tears.  She  thought  he  was  going 
to  be  killed,  and  that  she  would  never  see  him 
again.  The  children  cried,  too,  though  they  were 
not  old  enough  to  understand  what  it  all  meant. 
Kissing  his  wife  and  little  ones,  Brother  Pratt 
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went  out  and  begged  the  general  of  the  army  to 
let  him  stay  to  take  care  of  his  family.  But  the 
man  only  laughed  and  swore ! 

Joseph,  the  Prophet,  was  not  even  allowed  to 
talk  to  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  He 
was  told  that  he  might  shake  hands  with  them, 
but  that  was  all.  His  children  clung  about  his 
knees  crying. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do  with  you,  papa?" 
they  asked.  "Are  they  going  to  kill  you,  and 
never  let  us  see  you  again  ?" 

The  two  men  were  torn  from  their  families 
and  the  people  that  crowded  around  to  get  a  last 
look  at  them.  For  everybody  thought  they  would 
be  killed.  And  so  they  were  taken  to  Independ- 
ence and  put  in  what  was  called  the  Old  Block 
House,  which  was  used  then  as  a  jail. 

Here  they  were  kept  for  some  time.  Of  course, 
they  were  guarded.  One  man  acted  as  guard.  He 
soon  learned  that  his  prisoners  were  honorable 
men  and  could  be  trusted.  He  felt  that  they  would 
not  escape  even  if  they  got  the  chance.  And  so 
he  was  not  a  bit  careful,  toward  the  last,  about 
watching  them. 

Every  night  they  went  to  sleep  on  the  floor, 
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mostly  without  any  covering,  and  with  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow.  Generally,  they  managed  to 
find  something  to  put  on  the  wood  so  that  it  might 
not  hurt  their  heads.  You  can  easily  imagine  how 
hard  it  was  to  get  any  rest  in  this  way.  But  there 
they  were,  waiting  for  the  officers  to  take  them  to 
Richmond,  a  few  miles  away,  where  they  were  to 
be  tried  and  probably  put  to  death. 

One  morning  before  daylight  Brother  Pratt 
awoke.  For  some  time  he  couldn't  make  out 
where  he  was.  At  first  he  thought  he  was  at 
home.  But  why  was  he  sleeping  on  the  floor? 
Then  he  remembered  it  all.  He  wondered 
whether  his  family  were  still  sick.  ''Maybe,"  he 
thought,  ''some  of  them  are  dead."  He  looked 
around  in  the  growing  light  and  could  just  see, 
a  little  way  off,  the  form  of  Joseph,  his  dear 
prophet  and  leader,  lying  on  the  floor. 

"Why  are  we  treated  in  this  cruel  way?"  he 
asked  himself.  "We  haven't  done  anything 
wrong.  We  haven't  hurt  any  one  in  all  the 
world." 

He  got  up,  without  making  enough  noise  to 
wake  Joseph,  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  He 
looked  back  at  the  Prophet.  The  Prophet  was 
still  sleeping.    Then  he  walked  on  his  tiptoes  to 
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the  door.  It  wasn't  locked.  So  he  opened  it,  and 
went  out.  The  snow  w^as  falhng,  and  for  a  min- 
ute he  watched  the  big  flakes  coming  down. 

"1  think  I'll  take  a  walk,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"even  though  it  is  snowing,  just  to  see  if  I  could 
leave." 

So  he  went  out,  closing  the  door  softly  behind 
him.  He  walked  a  little  way.  There  weren't 
many  houses  along  the  road,  and  he  couldn't  see 
anybody. 

''I  wonder  if  I  could  escape!"  he  said.  "I  be- 
lieve I  could  just  as  easily  as  not." 

He  began  to  get  excited  with  the  thought.  He 
even  began  to  walk  fast.  Faster  and  faster  he 
walked,  till  pretty  soon  he  found  himself  run- 
ning as  hard  as  he  could!  But  every  now  and 
then  he  stopped  and  looked  around.  There  was 
no  one  in  sight  each  time.  So  he  ran  on  again  as 
fast  as  he  could  go. 

About  a  mile  from  town  there  was  a  grove  of 
tall  trees  with  a  good  deal  of  brush  between  them. 
He  saw  this  and  ran  towards  it.  When  he  reached 
it,  he  stopped  to  rest,  for  he  was  puffing  hard,  and 
was  almost  ready  to  fall. 

He  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree  trunk.    The  snow 
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was  still  coming  down.  Then  he  began  to  think 
what  he  ought  to  do. 

"I  could  go  now,"  he  said,  ''to  my  old  home  in 
Ohio.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  do  that,  and  no 
one  here  would  find  me,  because  the  snow  has 
covered  my  tracks.  I  could  send  for  my  wife  and 
my  children,  and  then  we  could  be  together  again. 
Wouldn't  that  be  fine  ?  How  happy  we  should  all 
be  once  more!" 

You  may  know  that  before  Parley  joined  the 
Church  he  lived  in  Ohio,  where  he  had  a  good 
home,  all  his  own,  and  a  large  piece  of  land.  He 
was  well  liked  by  the  neighbors,  and  he  and  his 
wife  were  very  happy.  Ever  since  he  joined  the 
"Mormons"  he  had  been  persecuted,  mobbed  by 
wicked  men  and  put  in  jail,  so  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  gospel  he  would  have  been  miserable.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  thought  now  of  that  happy 
home. 

Then  he  went  out  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  and 
looked  toward  Independence.  There  was  the 
town  sleeping  as  fast  as  Joseph  was  when  he  had 
left  him. 

"Joseph!"  he  said  to  himself,  but  aloud  this 
time  for  nobody  could  hear  him.  "My  dear  friend 
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Joseph!  What  would  he  do  if  he  were  in  my 
place?  Would  he  try  to  escape?  Would  he  de- 
sert me  in  this  way  ?  He  would  die  first,  I  know 
he  would,  bless  his  true  heart ! 

"And  I  won't  desert  him !  If  he  is  to  die,  then 
I'll  die  with  him!  We'll  suffer  tog-ether!  if  I 
should  desert  him  now,  they  would  be  sure  to  put 
him  to  death.  And  what  should  we  do  without 
our  Prophet?  If  I  were  to  leave  him  now  I 
should  be  worse  than  Hinkle." 

And  so  Brother  Pratt  went  back  to  the  jail. 
"I'm  probably  going  to  my  death,"  he  said,  "but 
that  doesn't  matter,  for  it  will  be  death  with  Jos- 
eph! Besides,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to 
die  a  thousand  times  than  to  be  untrue  to  a  friend 
and  brother!" 


NATHAN  HALE. 

F  YOU  should  go  to  Yale  University,  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  you  would  see 
there  a  bronze  statue  of  a  young  man 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  fig- 
ure is  tall  and  stately,  the  head  is  erect,  the  hands 
are  behind  the  back,  and  the  man  looks  as  if  he 
were  on  his  way  to  some  particular  place.  But  he 
walks  slowly,  it  seems,  for  he  is  in  deep  medita- 
tion. 

This  is  a  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  our  ideal 
American  patriot.  And  if  you  will  sit  with  me 
here  in  front  of  it,  where,  every  now  and  then, 
we  can  look  at  it,  I  shall  tell  you  what  it  all  means. 
My  story  happened  a  long  time  ago — more 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Washington 
was  then  alive  and  at  the  head  of  the  American 
army.  But  he  was  not  president  of  the  United 
States,  for  there  was  no  nation  by  that  name 
then.  The  colonies  were  fighting  with  England 
for  their  liberties. 
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When  the  war  broke  out,  Nathan  Hale  was 
teaching  school  at  a  place  called  East  Haddam. 
''Let  us  not  lay  down  our  arms,"  he  said,  when  he 
heard  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  "till  we  have 
gained  independence !"  And  so  he  became  a  sol- 
dier. Next  morning  he  was  on  his  way  to  New 
London  to  join  the  troops  at  Massachusetts. 

Once,  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  which 
the  Americans  lost  over  three  thousand  soldiers, 
Washington  with  his  army  was  resting  before 
New  York.  The  men  were  badly  fed,  they  did 
not  get  much  money,  and  they  had  almost  lost 
heart.  It  was  nobody's  fault,  though,  for  food 
and  money  were  scarce.  General  Washington 
did  not  know  what  the  English  soldiers  would  do, 
nor  which  way  they  w^ere  going,  nor  anything 
much  about  them.  And  he  was  very  anxious  to 
know. 

So  a  meeting  was  called.  All  of  the  officers 
were  called  together  by  Colonel  Knowlton,  who 
told  them  how  anxious  Washington  was  about 
what  was  going  on  in  the  English  camp.  "We 
want  a  man,"  he  said,  "who  is  brave  enough  to 
risk  his  life  in  our  cause.  We  want  him  to  go 
into  the  camps  of  the  enemy  to  learn  their  plans. 
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Our  army  is  small  compared  with  theirs.  Their 
men  are  better  fed.  They  have  more  and  better 
guns  than  ours.  And  they  might  at  any  time 
come  down  upon  us.  It  may  mean  freedom  to 
us  and  our  wives  and  children,  to  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  to  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Will 
any  of  you  offer  to  do  this  great  service  for  his 
country  ?" 

Nathan  Hale,  being  one  of  the  Colonel's  offi- 
cers, listened  to  what  Knowlton  said.  He  had 
been  sick  and  was  not  yet  quite  over  his  illness. 
He  waited  for  some  one  to  volunteer,  but  when 
no  one  offered  to  go  he  said,  'T  will  undertake  it." 

"What  in  the  world  made  you  do  that!"  said 
one  of  Hale's  dearest  friends  to  him  after  the 
meeting.  "Don't  you  know  how  dangerous  it  is  ? 
It  means  that  you  will  have  to  go  disguised  into 
the  very  camp  of  the  English.  It  means  that  you 
have  to  go  there  as  a  spy.  It  means  that  if  the 
English  find  out  who  you  are  that  you  will  die  like 
a  dog !    Don't  go !" 

"I  must  go !"  said  the  brave  Nathan.  "No  one 
else  will  go,  and  this  has  to  be  done.  I  know 
that  it  means  all  you  say,  but  I  shall  undertake  the 
task,  anyway.     Besides,  what  does  it  matter  if  I 
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do  get  killed?  One  man  less  in  the  American 
army  will  not  count  much.  And,  then,  I  may  not 
fail.  I  may  get  some  valuable  information  that 
will  help  save  us  and  win  our  freedom!  You 
haven't  counted  that." 

''Yes,  I  have,"  was  his  friend's  reply.  "And 
still  I  don't  want  you  to  go.  You  have  a  duty  to 
your  own  people  as  well  as  to  your  country.  Think 
of  your  relatives  at  home.  Think  of  Alice."  Alice 
was  Nathan's  sweetheart. 

Nathan  bowed  his  head,  but  he  raised  it  again. 
My  duty  to  my  country  is  greater  than  my  duty 
to  my  friends,  or  even  to  Alice,  and  I  mean  to 
perform  it!" 

Hale  called  on  General  Washington  before  he 
started  on  his  journey,  and  received  some  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  to  do.  He  was  to  make  draw- 
ings of  the  fortifications,  and  make  a  care- 
ful report  of  everything  he  saw.  Then  he  put 
off  his  soldier's  uniform  and  dressed  as  he  did 
when  he  was  teaching  school  at  East  Haddam. 
That  is  the  dress  in  which  he  appears  in  the  statue 
before  us.  Notice  the  low  shoes  with  bows  on 
them,  and  the  long  coat  with  pockets  in  the  side. 
He  took  his  diploma  with  him  in  order  to  show 
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that  he  was  really  prepared  to  teach — that  one 
which  he  got  at  Yale. 

He  walked  forty  miles  and  crossed  over  from 
Harlem  Heights  to  Long  Island.  When  night 
came  he  took  a  boat  and  wxnt  across  the  Sound, 
getting  off  at  a  place  now  called  the  Cedars.  Here 
a  widow  kept  a  tavern,  or  hotel,  where  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  used  to  come  often  to  drink.  Hale 
passed  on  till  he  came  to  New  York  City.  He 
went  straight  into  the  British  camp  without  any 
fear. 

For  two  weeks  he  stayed  with  the  English 
army.  Of  course,  they  thought  he  was  only  an 
American  school  teacher.  If  they  had  known  who 
he  was  and  what  he  was  there  for,  they  would 
have  caught  him  and  put  him  to  death.  But  they 
didn't  know.  So  he  went  wherever  he  wanted  to 
go,  and  learned  a  great  deal  about  what  they  were 
doing.  He  drew  plans  and  wrote  everything 
down  in  Latin,  putting  writings  and  plans  in  his 
shoes,  so  that  no  one  could  find  them. 

One  evening  he  was  at  this  tavern  that  I  have 
spoken  of  near  the  Cedars.  He  was  on  his  way 
home,  having  finished  the  work  which  Washing- 
ton had  given  him  to  do,  and  he  was  feeling  verv 
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proud  of  what  he  had  done.  The  officers  of  the 
army  and  General  Washington  would  think  a 
great  deal  of  him  for  his  bravery  and  for  the  ser- 
vice he  had  rendered  to  his  country  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  And  he  was  going  home  to  Alice,  too. 
How  glad  she  would  be ! 

All  these  things  ran  through  his  mind  as  he 
looked  at  the  English  soldiers  in  the  hotel  with 
their  bright  red  coats,  their  shining  breast  plates, 
their  gold  tassels,  their  white  trousers  and  leg- 
gings and  three-cornered  hats,  and  their  long 
guns  and  swords. 

Nathan  was  a  jovial  young  man,  and  loved 
company.  So  he  was  talking  to  some  men  near 
the  table  where  he  sat.  They  were  all  so  inter- 
ested in  what  he  was  saying  that  no  one  noticed  a 
tall  soldier  come  into  the  room,  look  at  the  men, 
listen  to  their  conversation  for  a  minute,  and 
then  leave  in  a  hurry  with  a  scowl  on  his  face. 

Pretty  soon  the  widow  came  into  the  room  and 
shouted  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear:  "There's  a 
boat  coming  toward  the  shore!" 

Hale  sprang  up.  "That's  my  boat !"  he  thought. 
He  was  waiting  for  a  boat  to  take  him  home.  He 
ran    joyfully   down    to    the    water   to   meet    his 
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friends,  waving  his  lipnds  and  shouting  to  the 
men  in  the  boat. 

On  reaching  the  water  a  dozen  muskets  were 
pointed  at  him!  It  was  not  his  friends  and  his 
boat  at  ah,  but  his  enemies,  and  he  was  caught  in 
a  trap.  How  terrible  the  disappointment!  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  put  on  the  boat,  which  was 
called  the  Halifax,  and  carefully  guarded. 

Poor  Nathan !  To  have  risked  his  life  for  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  after  having  finished 
his  mission  to  be  caught  in  this  last  moment !  It 
was  a  bitter  thought ! 

He  was  searched,  and  the  plans  and  writings 
were  found  in  his  shoes.  The  general  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  was  thunderstruck,  so  accurate  and  de- 
tailed was  everything.  No  doubt  he  admired  the 
courage  and  boldness  of  the  young  man,  and  re- 
ally wanted  to  save  him  from  death.  But  the  law 
against  spies  was  very  severe,  and  so  he  issued  an 
order  to  William  Cunningham  which  read :  "Here 
is  Nathan  Hale,  a  captain  of  the  rebel  army. 
Hang  him  at  daybreak  tomorrow  morning  until 
he  is  dead." 

Now,  Cunningham  was  a  cruel  man.  He  re- 
ally liked  to  put  men  to  death,  and  to  torture  them 
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while  he  was  doing  so.  Most  of  the  time  he  was 
drunk,  and  I  suppose  that  accounts  for  his  being 
so  brutal.  It  was  to  such  a  man  as  this  that 
Hale  was  given  by  General  Howe. 

Nathan  knew  what  would  be  done  with  him, 
though  he  had  not  read  or  heard  the  General's  or- 
ders to  Cunningham.  But  he  was  resigned,  and 
did  not  complain.  He  asked  his  guard  for  a  Bi- 
ble so  that  he  might  read  the  sacred  word  of  God 
before  he  died.  But  Cunningham  would  not  give 
him  one.  Then  he  asked  him  for  paper  and  a  pen 
and  ink  so  as  to  write  to  friends  and  to  his  mother 
and  Alice  at  home.  These  were  given  him,  and 
he  wrote  sev.eral  letters.  These  letters,  though, 
never  reached  those  whom  they  were  for,  because 
Cunningham  destroyed  them  all ;  but  poor  Nathan 
never  knew  this.  'T  don't  want  the  Americans  to 
know,"  Cunningham  said,  "that  they  have  a  man 
who  can  die  so  bravely !" 

Next  morning  before  daylight  Nathan  Hale 
was  on  his  way  to  an  old  graveyard  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Look  at  the  statue  now,  and  you  will 
understand  how  it  is  that  he  is  walking  slowly 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  thinking  deeply. 
There    is    a    great    crowd    of    men    and    worn- 
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en  following  him  to  see  the  hanging.  Cunning- 
ham and  a  guard  of  soldiers  are  there.  By  this 
time  the  light  in  the  east  has  grown  so,  that  you 
can  easily  see  everything. 

Nathan  is  standing  now  on  a  platform  under  a 
tree.  By  his  side  is  the  hangman,  dressed  in 
black,  and  having  round  his  shoulder  a  coil  of 
rope.  Pretty  soon  he  takes  off  the  rope,  puts  one 
end  of  it  round  Nathan's  neck,  and  throws  the 
other  over  a  big  limb  of  the  tree,  and  ties  it.  But 
death  has  no  terrors  for  Nathan  Hale. 

''Have  you  anything  to  say  before  you  die?'' 
asked  the  brutal  Cunningham,  in  a  coarse  voice. 

"Only  this,"  says  the  brave  American  Patriot : 
'7  only  regret  that  I  have  hut  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country r 

But  he  was  speaking  to  you  and  to  me  then,  not 
to  the  jeering  crowd  before  him. 

Enraged  at  these  heroic  words,  Cunningham 
cried  out:  ''Swing  the  rebel  off!"  And  the 
hangman  pushed  him  from  the  platform  to  his 
death. 

We  don't  know  where  the  body  of  Nathan  Hale 
was  buried,  but  if  we  did,  these  beautiful  words 
that  follow  would  be  written  over  h^s  grave: 
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''Stranger,  beneath  this  stone, 

Lies  the  dust  of 

A  Spy 

Who  perished  upon  the  Gibbet : 

Yet 

The  storied  marbles  of  the  great. 

The  shrines  of  heroes. 

Entombed  not  one  more  worthy  of 

Honor 

Than  him  who  here 

Sleeps  his  last  sleep. 

Nations 

Bow  with  reverence  before  the  dust 

Of  him  who  dies 

A  glorious  death, 

Urged  on  by  the  sound  of  the  Trumpet 

And  the  shouts  of 

Admiring  thousands. 

But  what  reverence,  what  honor. 

Is  not  due  to  one 

Who  for  his  country  encountered 

Even  an  infamous  death. 

Soothed  by  no  sympathy. 

Animated  by  no  praise." 
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WOULD  any  of  you  like  to  see  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  hear  him  speak?  If 
you  would  like  to  do  so,  come  with  me 
now  to  the  places  where  he  used  to  live, 
and  you  shall  do  both.  Not,  of  course,  see  him 
with  the  eyes  that  you  can  touch,  or  hear  him 
with  the  ears  that  you  can  feel,  for  he  has  been 
dead  for  many,  many  years,  but  with  the  eye  and 
the  ear  of  your  mind.  Suppose  you  close  your 
eyes  now  and  think  of  Mama.  Can  you  not  bring 
her  before  you  in  a  twinkling,  not  really  and 
truly,  to  be  sure,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeai: 
very  real  ?  Of  course  you  can.  And  you  will  be 
able  to  tell  the  color  of  her  dress  and  whether  she 
has  an  apron  on  or  not,  and  all  about  her  looks. 
Isn't  that  wonderful  ?  Well,  it  is  in  this  way  that 
we  shall  see  the  Prophet  and  some  of  his  friends, 
if  we  take  our  journey. 

Let  us  go  first  to  Harmony,  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  here,  you  remember,   where  Joseph  went  to 
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translate  the  Book  of  Mormon,  after  the  angel 
Moroni  gave  him  the  plates.  But  we  shall  not 
stay  in  the  town  this  morning,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  particular  there  that  we  want  to  see,  and 
no  one  that  we  know.  Let  us  rather  take  a  walk 
out  into  the  woods  not  far  from  the  town.  It  is  a 
beautiful  morning  in  May,  and  the  leaves  and  the 
grass  and  the  bushes  are  soft  and  green.  The 
sun  is  shining  warm,  and  the  birds  are  singing 
till  their  little  throats  quiver.  You  feel  so  happy 
you  could  sing  and  shout  with  them. 

But  what  is  that  just  in  front  of  us  and  a  little 
way  among  the  trees  ?  It  is  two  persons,  is  it  not  ? 
Yes.  Let  us  go  a  little  nearer.  Why,  it  is  two 
men!  But  what  can  they  be  doing  here?  They 
are  not  walking  about  enjoying  the  flowers  and 
the  sunshine  as  it  peeps  between  the  branches,  nor 
are  they  sitting  on  an  old  dead  stump  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  birds.  They  are  kneeling  down 
on  the  new  grass,  their  hands  clasped  before 
them,  and  their  faces  turned  upward  to  the  sky! 
Who  are  they,  I  wonder,  and  why  do  they  come 
out  here  to  pray?  Let  us  go  a  little  nearer,  but 
w^e  must  be  careful  not  to  put  our  feet  down  hard 
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on  the  dry  sticks,  else  we  shall  disturb  them  in 
their  holy  task. 

It  is  the  Prophet  himself  and  his  close  friend, 
Oliver  Cowdery!  Wasn't  that  a  happy  thought 
which  brought  us  out  into  the  forest  this  morn- 
ing? How  earnestly  they  pray! 

It  is  only  Joseph  that  is  speaking,  though.  He 
is  praying  for  both,  just  as  the  bishop  last  Sun- 
day, in  Sunday  school,  prayed  for  all  of  those 
who  were  in  the  house  then.  What  is  the  Prophet 
saying  ?  Listen !  He  is  asking  the  Lord  about 
baptism — the  meaning  of  a  passage  which  he  and 
Oliver  have  read  in  the  Book  they  were  trans- 
lating from  the  Nephite  Golden  Plates, 

Pretty  soon  there  comes  a  great  light  about 
them.  It  is  brighter  a  good  deal  than  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  it  completely  encircles  them  for 
some  distance.  A  man  comes  down  from  above 
them  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe,  the  purest 
white  you  have  ever  seen,  whiter  than  snow  when 
It  has  newly  fallen.  H^e  stands  just  in  front  of 
the  two  young  men,  though  his  feet  do  not  touch 
the  ground.  Joseph  and  Oliver  see  him,  but  they 
do  not  rise. 

The  person  in  white  raiment  is  speaking.  How 
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like  music  his  voice  is,  so  pleasant  to  hear!  It 
fills  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  with  great  joy, 
and  now  their  faces  shine  like  his  with  a  holy 
light. 

He  tells  them  that  he  is  John  the  Baptist — 
the  man  we  read  about  in  the  New  Testament, 
who  baptized  our  Savior.  It  was  he  also  who  was 
beheaded  by  the  wicked  Herod,  but  now  he  h;i , 
come  to  life  again.  He  says  that  he  has  been  seiU 
by  Peter,  James,  and  John,  three  men  who  were 
on  the  earth  with  Jesus,  and  who  were  His  apos- 
tles. John  the  Baptist  tells  Joseph  and  Oliver 
that  he  is  going  to  confer  on  them  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  now,  and  that  in  a  few  weeks  these 
three  ancient  apostles  will  visit  them  and  bestow 
on  them  a  higher  Priesthood,  called  the  Melchis- 
edek. 

Then  the  angel  places  his  right  hand  on  Joseph 
and  his  left  hand  on  Oliver,  and  speaks  these 
words : 

''Upon  you,  my  fellow  servants,  in  the  name  of 
Messiah,  I  confer  the  Priesthood  of  Aaron, 
which  holds  the  keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels, 
and  of  the  gospel  of  repentance,  and  of  baptism 
by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  this 
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shall  never  be  taken  from  the  earth,  until  the 
sons  of  Levi  do  offer  again  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord  in  righteousness." 

Then  the  angel  tells  them  to  go  to  a  river  near 
by  and  baptize  each  other,  and  after  that  to  or- 
dain each  other,  just  as  he  had  done  to  them, 
Joseph  to  baptize  and  ordain  Oliver  and  Oliver  to 
baptize  and  ordain  Joseph.  The  heavenly  person 
has  finished  his  message,  and  now  he  leaves  the 
young  men. 

Next  we  see  Joseph  and  Oliver  going  to  the 
river.  They  both  enter  the  water,  which  is  up 
to  their  waists.  Joseph  stands  by  Oliver's  side, 
facing  him.  He  takes  Oliver's  hands  in  his  left 
hand,  while  he  holds  up  his  right  hand.  As  he 
does  this  he  says : 

"Oliver  Cowdery,  having  authority  given  me 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  baptize  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen." 

After  saying  these  words,  Joseph  puts  his 
hand  behind  Oliver's  head  and  buries  him  in  the 
water  so  that  you  can  see  nothing  of  him,  and 
then  lifts  him  out,  standing  him  on  his  feet  again. 

As  soon  as  Oliver  comes  up  out  of  the  water 
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the  Holy  Spirit  falls  upon  him  and  he  prophecies 
some  marvelous  things  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Lord  in  the  last  days. 

After  this,  Oliver  baptizes  Joseph  in  the  same 
way  that  he  himself  had  just  been  baptized.  Jos- 
eph, too,  when  he  comes  up  out  of  the  water,  is 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  predicts  that  the 
Lord  will  organize  His  Church  once  more  on  the 
earth,  and  a  great  many  other  things  pertaining 
to  God's  work  in  the  earth.  The  young  men  will 
long  remember  this  great  blessing  of  the  Priest- 
hood and  of  baptism. 

Let  us  go  now  on  another  journey,  to  a  place 
near  where  the  State  of  New  York  joins  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Sesque- 
hanna.  Here,  also,  we  are  in  the  forest.  Joseph 
and  Oliver  are  there,  and  they  receive  a  heavenly 
manifestation. 

But  this  time  three  holy  angels  come  down 
from  heaven,  just  as  John  the  Baptist  promised 
Joseph  and  Oliver  when  he  conferred  on  them 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  They  are  the  ancient 
apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John.  They  lay  their 
hands  on  the  heads  of  the  young  men,  as  John 
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the  Baptist  did,  and  confer  on  them  the  higher 
Priesthood. 

All  this  happened  some  time  in  the  month  of 
June,  1829. 

Nozv  the  Prophet  may  organize  the  Church, 
because  he  has  received  from  the  Lord  the  power 
and  authority  to  do  so.  After  a  while  the  Lord 
will  tell  him  to  call  a  meeting  so  as  to  organize 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Let  us  take  one  more  trip,  and  then  we  are 
through.  We  shall  go  this  time  to  a  little  town 
in  New  York  called  Fayette.  It  is  nearly  a  year 
from  the  time  we  took  that  last  journey — Tues- 
day, April  6th,  1830. 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Peter  Whitmer's 
house.  Mr.  Whitmer  lives  at  Fayette,  and  has  a 
large  family.  Joseph  and  Emma  Smith  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  are  living  there,  too,  but  they 
have  not  been  here  many  weeks.  Joseph's  real 
home  is  at  Harmony,  in  Pennsylvania,  where, 
you  remember,  he  was  visited  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist. There  are  not  many  people  at  this  meeting, 
for  Joseph  has  told  only  a  few  that  one  was  to 
be  held.  We  can  see  the  Prophet,  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  Hyrum     Smith,    young    Peter    Whitmer, 
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Samuel  H.  Smith,  and  David  Whitmer.  There 
are  others  present,  but  they  do  not  take  any  ac- 
tive part. 

Pretty  soon  one  of  them  offers  a  prayer  to  our 
heavenly  Father.  It  is  very  solemn  and  earnest. 
He  asks  the  Lord  to  bless  this  little  gathering, 
so  that  they  may  do  nothing  displeasing  to  Him. 

Then  the  Prophet  rises  to  speak.  "Do  you 
want  us  to  organize  the  Church  of  Christ  on  the 
earth  according  to  the  commandment  we  have 
received?"  he  asks  the  rest. 

They  say  that  they  do. 

"And  are  you  willing,"  he  further  asks,  "that 
Oliver  and  I  shall  be  your  teachers  in  the  king- 
dom of  God?" 

The  others  answer  that  they  are  willing. 

So  Joseph  places  his  hands  on  Oliver's  head 
and  ordains  him  an  Elder  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  Oliver  or- 
dains Joseph  to  the  same  office  in  the  Church. 

Then  a  man  stands  up  by  the  table  and  breaks 
bread  in  a  plate,  blesses  it,  and  passes  it  around 
to  the  members  present.  After  this  some  wine 
is  blessed  and  passed  around  in  the  same  way. 

Following  this,   Joseph   and  Oliver  put  their 
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hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  the  others  we  have 
named  and  confirm  them  members  of  the 
Church,  that  they  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  poured  out  on  them 
all,  so  that  some  prophesy,  and  everyone  praises 
the  Lord  for  His  goodness. 

While  the  meeting  is  still  in  session,  the  Proph- 
et receives  a  revelation  from  the  Lord.  Li  it  he  is 
called  the  first  Elder  and  Oliver  Cowdery  the 
second  Elder.  The  Lord  tells  the  people  that 
Joseph  has  been  inspired  to  organize  the  Church, 
and  that  they  must  listen  to  the  Prophet  as  if 
it  were  the  Lord  himself  speaking. 

Then  the  meeting  is  dismissed.  How  joyful 
they  all  are  over  what  has  happened !  They  are 
now  members  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  and 
everything  has  been  done  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 


PETER  VAN  TROMP. 

AMA/'  said  Peter  Van  Tromp  one  eve- 
ning as  he  was  eating  supper,  "is  it  so 
that  President  Smith  is  coming  to  Rot- 
terdam tomorrow?" 

Rotterdam,  you  may  know,  is  in  Holland,  far, 
far  over  the  great  ocean,  and  so  Peter's  question 
was  asked  in  Dutch,  a  language  you  may  not 
understand. 

"Yes,"  said  his  mama,  "that's  what  Brother 
Benton  told  me  this  afternoon,  and,  of  course, 
he  knows." 

Brother  Benton  presided  over  the  branch  at 
Rotterdam,  just  as  the  bishop  presides  over  this 
ward. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  of  that,"  exclaimed  Peter. 
"I've  been  wishing  for  a  long  time  now  that  he'd 
come  here,  but  I  was  afraid  he'd  not  come.  And 
now  he's  coming  here  after  all." 

"Why  are  you  so  glad,  Peter,"  said  his  mama, 
"because  you  can't  see  him  if  he  does  come  to 
Rotterdam." 
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"No,"  said  Peter,  "but  I  can  hear  him,  if  you'll 
take  me  to  meeting.    Will  you,  Mama?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course  I  will,"  she  answered.  "I 
was  intending  to  take  you  all  along." 

Peter  was  eleven  years  old,  and  a  bright  boy 
for  his  age.  But  he  was  nearly  blind.  Shall  I 
tell  you  how  it  happened  ? 

About  two  years  before  this  he  went  to  school 
regularly  every  day.  He  tried  not  to  miss  any 
of  his  classes  and  he  studied  hard,  for  he  wanted 
to  become  a  good  scholar. 

But  somehow  his  eyes  got  sore.  At  first  they 
didn't  bother  him  greatly,  but  after  a  while  they 
hurt  him  so  much  that  he  couldn't  study  hard. 

Poor  little  Peter,  how  he  used  to  cry  over  it! 
He  could  not  get  his  lessons  so  well,  and  that 
meant  that  he  would  never  be  a  good  scholar. 

"After  a  while,"  he  thought,  "Pll  be  at  the  foot 
of  the  class,  instead  of  the  head!"  And  the 
thought  of  it  made  him  feel  very  sad,  indeed.  He 
made  up  his  mind,  though,  not  to  quit  school, 
unless  he  had  to  do  so. 

One  day  the  doctor  came  and  looked  at  his 
eyes. 

"Mrs.  Van  Tromp,"  he  said,  "you'll  have  to 
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keep  this  boy  out  of  school.  If  you  don't  he'll 
be  blind.  Maybe,  he'll  be  blind  anyway.  I  can't 
tell  now.  But  you  mustn't  let  him  ^o  to  school 
ctiiy  more,  till  his  eyes  get  better." 

"Can't  I  read  my  books  at  home?"  asked  Pe- 
ter, "  'Cause  I've  got  some  pretty  ones." 

''No,  my  boy,"  said  the  doctor,  ''you  mustn't 
read  at  all.     That's  what  hurts  your  eyes." 

So  Peter  was  kept  out  of  school.  But  his  eyes 
got  worse  and  worse.  Then  the  doctor  had  a 
bandage  put  over  them,  so  that  everything  would 
be  dark  to  him. 

That  was  about  six  months  ago.  But  his  eyes 
still  got  worse,  and  now  he  could  see  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  out  of  one  eye.  The  bandage,  though, 
was  not  taken  off  except  at  night. 

This  was  the  reason  Peter's  mother  told  him 
that  even  if  he  went  to  meeting  with  her  he  could 
not  see  President  Smith. 

Next  morning  Peter  was  up  bright  and  early. 
He  was  washed  and  dressed  and  ready  for  break- 
fast earlier  than  he  had  been  any  time  before. 

"I've  been  thinking.  Mama,"  he  said,  while 
the  family  were  eating  breakfast,  "that  if  Pres- 
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ident  Smith  looks   into  my  eyes    today    they'll 
get  well!" 

"Why,  child,"  said  His  mother,  "what're  you 
thinking  of?" 

"Well,"  Peter  went  on,  "isn't  he  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church,  and  the  Prophet  of  the 
Lord?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  he  is,"  answered  his  mother. 

"Then  he's  got  more  power  than  any  other 
man  on  earth,  hasn't  he?" 

Mrs.  Van  Tromp  couldn't  say  that  he  hadn't. 

"You  take  me  to  the  meeting  today  and  let 
me  stand  where  he  can  see  me.  I  know  that  if 
he  only  looks  into  my  eyes  they'll  get  well." 

When  meeting  time  came  Peter  walked  down 
the  street  from  his  home,  a  white  bandage  over 
his  eyes,  and  his  hand  in  his  mama's.  They 
reached  the  meeting  house  and  found  a  seat, 
though  there  was  a  great  crowd. 

"Can  you  see  President  Smith,  Mama?"  Pe- 
ter asked,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "he's  sitting  by  Brother 
Benton,  on  his  left." 

"How  does  he  look?"  he  asked  again. 

"Oh,  he's  a  tall  man  with  a  long  gray  beard, 
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divided  in  the  middle — just  like  the  pictures  you 
used  to  look  at." 

The  choir  sang,  a  man  prayed,  and  President 
Smith  rose  to  speak.  He  spoke  in  English,  a 
few  words  at  a  time,  and  then  a  man  who  knew 
the  Dutch  language  and  the  English  told  the 
people  in  Dutch  what  President  Smith  had  said. 

The  President  had  gone  all  the  way  from  Salt 
Lake  City  over  the  land  to  New  York  and  then 
over  the  ocean  to  Holland  just  to  see  how  the 
Saints  there  and  in  other  places  in  Europe  were 
getting  along.  And  they  were  very  glad  to  see 
him,  you  may  be  sure,  and  to  hear  him  speak. 

After  the  m_eeting  was  out.  President  Smith 
went  down  to  the  door  to  shake  hands  with  the 
people  as  they  passed  out. 

Peter  was  wondering  how  he  was  going  to  get 
near  the  President.  But  as  soon  as  his  mother 
told  him  that  President  Smith  was  at  the  door 
shaking  hands  with  the  Saints,  Peter  felt  greatly 
pleased. 

"I  want  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Mama,"  he 
said. 

"You're    only    a    boy,    Peter,"    answered    his 
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mama,  "and  he  won't  notice  you.    He's  too  busy 
to  see  you." 

Peter's  heart  fell,  but  he  would  hope  anyway 
that  the  President  would  shake  his  hand.  "I'll 
offer  him  my  hand,  anyway,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Slowly,  slowly  the  people  moved  down  the 
aisle  toward  the  door,  Peter  and  his  mama  in  the 
crowd.  Would  he  never  get  to  the  door?  he 
thought. 

At  last!  President  Smith's  hand  reached  out 
to  grasp  Mrs.  Van  Tromp's.  Poor  Peter  was  on 
the  wrong  side,  he  found!  He  lost  heart  again, 
and  was  about  to  take  a  step  forward,  when  the 
President  took  him  by  the  hand ! 

Seeing  the  bandage  on  the  boy's  face  he  held 
his  hand  a  little  longer  than  he  did  his  mother's. 
He  asked  someone  what  was  the  matter,  and  one 
of  the  Elders  told  him.  Then,  he  lifted  the  hand- 
age  and  looked  into  Peter's  eyes.  As  he  did  so  he 
said  something,  which  Peter  did  not  understand, 
because  it  was  in  English. 

Peter  felt  so  light-hearted  as  he  went  home 
that  he  felt  he  could  walk  on  air.  His  heart  was 
filled  with  joy.  And  indeed  he  had  good  cause 
for  it.    He  had  seen  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  and 
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shaken  him  by  the  hand,  and  the  Prophet  had 
Hfted  the  bandage  and  looked  into  his  eyes.  He 
knew  that  they  would  get  well,  and  he  won- 
dered how  long  it  would  take  them  to  get  alto- 
gether well  so  that  he  could  see  as  he  used  to 
see. 

When  Peter  and  his  mama  got  home,  Peter 
was  dancing  about,  being  too  happy  to  keep  still 
very  long,  when  all  of  a  sudden  his  bandage  fell 
down  over  his  face. 

"Oh,  Mama !"  he  shouted,  ''I  can  see  ab  well  :is 
ever,  and  I  can  see  as  far,  too !" 

His  mama  went  up  to  him  and  looked  at  his 
eyes.  Sure  enough,  they  appeared  to  be  differ- 
ent from  what  they  did.  She  picked  up  a  thimble 
and  held  it  up. 

''What's  this?"  she  asked  him. 

''A  thimble!"  he  exclaimed. 

Then  she  held  up  a  small  looking  glass. 

"What's  this?" 

"A  looking  glass!" 

She  told  him  to  look  out  of  the  window 
tell  her  what  he  saw  'way  off.    And  he  described 
everything. 
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So  she  could  not  doubt  any  longer  that  he 
could  see. 

"I  knew  that  if  President  Smith,  the  Prophet 
of  God,  would  only  look  into  my  eyes,"  said  Pe- 
ter again,  "that  my  eyes  would  get  well,  because 
he  has  more  power  than  any  other  man.  Only, 
I  didn't  expect  them  to  get  well  so  soon. 

That  happened  less  than  a  year  ago.  Peter  is 
going  to  school  now,  and  he  has  no  further  trou- 
ble with  his  eyes.  He  is  going  to  be  the  best 
scholar  in  his  class,  too. 


MOHONRI  MORIANCUMER. 

HE  brother  of  Jared  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  men  that  ever  Hved  on  the 
earth.  His  name  was  Mohonri  Mori- 
ancumer,  but  I  suppose  that  this  name 
is  not  used  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  where  the 
account  of  his  Hfe  appears,  because  it  is  so  long. 
So  he  is  called  there  only  the  brother  of  Jared. 

In  the  country  where  he  first  lived  the  people 
built  a  great  high  tower.  Very  likely  you  have 
heard  of  this  tower  before.  It  was  called  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  The  reason  why  they  built  it, 
the  Book  of  Mormon  says,  was  because  they 
wanted  to  get  to  heaven.  They  must  have  been 
very  foolish,  though,  to  think  they  could  get  to 
heaven  in  this  way! 

Now,  the  Lord  did  not  want  them  to  build  the 
tower.  So  he  confounded  their  language;  that 
is,  changed  their  language  so  that  they  were  un- 
able to  understand  one  another  at  all.  There 
must  have  been  great  confusion.     It  was  just  as 
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if  an  Englishman,  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  a 
Danishman,  and  a  Spaniard  tried  to  speak  to  one 
another  when  no  one  of  them  had  ever  heard  any 
language  but  his  own. 

But  the  brother  of  Jared,  being  a  man  of  great 
faith,  prayed  to  the  Lord  not  to  confound  his  lan- 
guage and  Jared's,  but  let  them  understand  each 
other  as  they  did  before.  And  the  Lord  heard  his 
prayer.  Then  he  prayed  that  the  language  of  his 
friends  might  also  not  be  confounded.  And  the 
Lord  answered  this  prayer,  too.  So  there  were 
now  a  number  of  people  who  could  speak  with 
one  another. 

"Pray  unto  the  Lord  again,  Mohonri,"  said 
Jared  to  his  brother,  one  day,  "to  find  out  what  he 
will  do  with  us.  It  may  be  that  He  will  drive  us 
from  this  land  to  another." 

So  Mohonri  prayed,  "Wilt  thou,  O  Lord, 
drive  us  from  this  country?  and  if  thou  wilt, 
where  shall  we  go?" 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  him :  "Gather  all  your 
flocks,  and  get  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  go  with 
your  families  and  friends  into  the  Valley  of  Nim- 
rod.  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  a  land  that  is 
choice  above  all  other  lands  on  the  eartji.     And 
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there  I  shall  bless  you  and  your  children  and 
make  of  you  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  because 
you  have  called  on  my  name  so  long  and  faith- 
fully." 

Jared  and  Mohonri  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded them.  They  got  together  all  their  cat- 
tle and  horses  and  other  animc^ls,  with  plenty  of 
all  kinds  of  seeds,  and  took  their  journey  to  the 
valley  of  Nimrod.  They  had  with  them  also 
what  they  called  the  "deseret,"  but  what  we  call 
the  honey  bee.  ''Deseret,"  you  may  remember, 
is  the  name  that  was  first  given  to  Utah.  There 
in  the  valley  of  Nimrod,  the  Lord  came  down  and 
talked  with  the  brother  of  Jared  in  a  cloud. 

But  the  people  of  Jared  did  not  remain  long, 
it  seems,  in  this  valley.  The  Lord  commanded 
them  to  travel  on  farther  into  the  wilderness,  and 
He  went  before  them  in  the  cloud,  so  that  they 
might  tell  which  way  to  travel.  They  built  barges, 
or  boats,  in  which  they  crossed  many  waters,  di- 
rected all  the  time  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  that  they  should 
not  stop  very  long  in  any  place  till  they  reached 
the  Promised  Land. 

Do  you  know  where  that  Promised  Land  was  ?/ 
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It  was  the  land  where  you  and  I  live — America. 
The  Prophet  Moroni  says  that  it  was  a  choice 
land  and  that  whatsoever  nation  should  possess 
it  should  be  free  from  bondage  to  all  other  na- 
tions, if  they  would  but  serve  the  God  of  the 
land,  who  is  Jesus  Christ. 

When  the  Jaredites  came  to  a  certain  place 
near  the  great  ocean,  they  had  to  stop  there  long 
enough  to  make  some  barges  big  enough  and  safe 
enough  to  cross  over  to  the  Promised  Land. 
They  pitched  their  tents,  the  record  says,  and 
called  the  place  Moriancumer.  Here  they  lived 
for  four  years.  It  seems  that  during  these  four 
years  the  brother  of  Jared  had  not  called  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  So  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  cloud,  and  talked  with 
him  for  three  hours,  chastening  him  for  not  hav- 
ing prayed. 

Mohonri  repented,  and  the  Lord  forgave  him, 
but  told  him  not  to  sin  any  more,  for  the  Spirit 
of  God  should  not  always  strive  with  man. 

Eight  barges  were  made,  small  and  light,  so 
that  they  would  ride  the  great  waves  like  a  duck 
or  other  water  fowl.  The  Lord  told  him  how 
these  boats  should  be  made.    They  were  about  as 
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long  as  a  tree,  tight  all  over  the  sides,  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  top,  and  they  were  like  a  dish.  Even 
the  door,  when  it  was  shut,  was  too  close  to  per- 
mit water  to  enter.  There  were  two  holes  in  it 
for  ventilation,  one  in  the  top  and  the  other  in 
the  bottom.  Sometimes,  when  on  the  great  sea, 
the  barge  would  be  under  the  water  and  then 
both  holes  would  have  to  be  shut.  But  sometimes 
when  it  was  riding  on  the  surface,  the  upper  hole 
could  safely  be  opened. 

When  the  barges  were  finished,  as  the  Lord 
had  commanded,  Mohonri  called  upon  the  Lord 
to  know  what  he  should  do  for  light.  They 
could  not  have  any  windows,  for  the  water  would 
dash  them  in  pieces,  and  let  the  water  in,  and  then 
they  would  all  drown.  And  the  Lord  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  him  to  do  so  that  the  people 
might  not  go  over  the  sea  in  darkness. 

So  the  brother  of  Jared  went  up  into  a  high 
mountain,  called  Shemlem  because  it  was  so  very 
high,  and  got  sixteen  small  stones,  clear  and 
white,  and  transparent  as  glass.  These  he  car- 
ried to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain.  When  he 
reached  the  top  he  prayed  to  the  Lord. 

**0  Lord,"  he  said,  *'we  are  to  be  thrust  into 
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the  great  ocean.  The  water  will  be  all  around 
us.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  because  of  my 
weaknesses.  Thou  has  chastened  us  on  account 
of  our  sins,  brt  thou  hast  been  merciful  in  bring- 
ing us  safely  through  the  wilderness.  And  now 
turn  away  thine  anger  from  us,  and  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  cross  this  raging  deep  in  darkness,  but 
behold  these  stones  which  I  have  cut  out  of  the 
rock. 

*'Thou  hast  all  power,  and  whatsoever  thou  wilt 
thou  canst  do  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Therefore, 
touch  these  stones,  O  Lord,  with  thy  finger,  and 
prepare  them  that  they  may  shine  forth  in  dark- 
ness, that  when  they  shine  forth  in  the  vessels  we 
may  have  light  while  crossing  the  sea." 

And  the  Lord  stretched  forth  his  hand  and 
touched  the  stones,  one  by  one,  with  his  finger, 
till  they  were  all  touched.  The  veil  was  taken 
from  the  eyes  of  Mohonri  so  that  he  saw  the 
finger  of  the  Lord.  It  was  as  the  finger  of  a 
man,  like  flesh  and  blood.  The  brother  of  Jared 
fell  down  before  the  Lord,  struck  with  fear. 

The  Lord  said  to  Mohonri,  "Arise,  why  hast 
thou  fallen?" 

'T  saw  the  finger  of  the  Lord,"  he  replied. 
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"and  I  feared  lest  he  should  smite  me;  for  I 
knew  not  that  the  finger  of  the  Lord  looked  like 
a  man's." 

The  Lord  then  explained  everything  to  Mo- 
honri,  "Because  of  thy  faith,  thou  has  seen 
my  finger.  No  man  has  ever  come  before  me 
with  such  great  faith  as  thou  hast.  Didst  thou 
see  any  more  than  this?" 

"No,  Lord;  show  thyself  unto  me." 

"Believest  thou  the  words  which  I  shall 
speak  ?" 

And  he  answered,  "Yes,  Lord,  for  I  know  that 
thou  speakest  only  the  truth.  Thou  art  a  God 
of  truth,  and  canst  not  lie." 

So  the  Lord  showed  himself  to  the  brother  of 
Jared,  and  spoke  many  beautiful  things  to  him 
concerning  man  and  how  he  might  be  saved  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  vision,  you  see,  was  something  like  that 
which  the  Prophet  Joseph  received  in  our  day. 
Both  of  these  great  men  saw  God  face  to  face 
and  knew  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  They  knew  that  the  Lord  has  hands  and 
feet,  eyes,  ears,  and  other  parts  like  a  man.  Only, 
of  course,  God  is  perfect,  and  man  is  not;  He  is 
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all-powerful,  all-goodness,  all-merciful,  and 
knows  and  sees  everything,  and  will  save  us  from 
our  sins,  if  we  are  careful  to  obey  Him. 

After  this  the  Lord  led  the  Jaredites  to  the 
land  of  America,  where  they  grew  into  a  gre^l: 
nation  as  He  had  promised  them. 


ONLY  A  NICKEL. 

ABEL  and  Pearl  were  sitting  in  the  street 
car.  Each  had  a  bundle  of  books  on 
her  lap,  for  they  were  school  girls. 
''Who're  those  two?"  asked  the  lady 
in  the  car  of  another  lady  sitting  by  her.  "I  see 
them  at  this  same  time  every  day  almost,  and 
wherever  one  is  there's  sure  to  be  the  other!" 

"Those  girls  sitting  in  the  fourth  seat  from 
here?"  asked  the  other  lady. 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  they're  Mabel  Johnson  and  Pearl  Dav- 
idson. They  go  to  the  Latterday  Saints'  Uni- 
versity. This  is  their  first  year.  People  call  them 
The  Twins." 

"They  don't  look  alike,  do  they?"  said  the  first 
lady.  "One's  large  with  light  hair  and  eyes,  and 
the  other's  small  and  dark." 

The  light-haired  girl  was  Mabel. 

"No,  they  don't  look  a  bit  alike,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "And  what's  more,  they  don't  act  alike, 
either.     Mabel's  a  much  better  girl  than  Pearl. 
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I  wish  they  would  not  go  together.  I'm  afraid 
Pearl  will  spoil  Mabel.  But  they  live  in  the  same 
ward.  They're  almost  the  same  age.  They  grad- 
uated from  the  district  school  the  same  time. 
And  now  they're  going  to  the  L.  D.  S.  together. 
I  suppose  there's  no  way  of  keeping  them  apart." 

''How  old  are  they,  did  you  say?" 

"Both  about  fifteen,"  was  the  answer. 

The  car  was  just  flying  along.  The  gong  was 
sounding  all  the  time  to  keep  people  off  the  track. 

The  conductor  came  along  and  collected  the 
fares.  Ding!  click!  went  the  register  every  time 
he  pulled  the  cord.  The  girls  watched  the  num- 
bers changing — One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and 
on  to  fifteen.  Their's  would  be  sixteen  and 
seventeen.  Each  had  her  five-cent  piece  ready 
to  give  him. 

Pearl  was  sitting  on  the  outside  of  the  seat.  He 
took  her  nickel,  but  would  not  take  Mabel's.  He 
only  smiled,  and  passed  on  to  the  next. 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other. 

''Why  didn't  he  take  your  money,  Mabel?" 
asked   Pearl. 

"I  don't  know,"  Mabel  answered. 

"Do  you  know  him?" 
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''Oh,  yes!  He  used  to  live  near  us  before  we 
moved.  And  once  Mama  and  Papa  were  kind  to 
him  when  he  was  out  of  work,  and  some  of  his 
children  were  sick." 

"How  jolly!"  cried  Pearl.  "I  mean,  jolly 
that  he  won't  take  your  five  cents.  Maybe  he'll 
do  that  all  the  time.  Then  we  can  have  a  nick- 
el's worth  of  candy  every  day !    Just  think !" 

"This  is  the  first  time  Pve  seen  him  since  we've 
come  to  this  ward,"  said  Mabel,  as  if  Pearl  hadn't 
said  anything  about  candy.  "I  didn't  know  he 
was  a  conductor  on  the  street  car." 

"But  I  was  talking  about  candy!"  cried  Pearl. 
"I  didn't  ask  you  when  you  saw  this  fellow  last!" 

Mabel  did  not  say  a  word. 

"Let's  take  this  car  back  every  day  Mabel! 
Will  you?  Then  we  can  have  ten  cents  every 
day  to  spend  for  candy!  I'm  so  glad  you  know 
this  man !    We'll  have  lots  of  fun,  won't  we  ?" 

"Do  hush  up.  Pearl!"  said  Mabel.  "What 
makes  you  talk  like  that,  and  right  here  in  the 
car,  too." 

"Why?"  Pearl  answered,  "Nobody's  heard  a 
word  Pve  said;  Fve  said  everything  in  almost  a 
whisper." 
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'Tve  heard  you !"  answered  Mabel. 

Put  Pearl  couldn't  understand  what  she  meant 
by  that. 

They  reached  Main  street.  Pearl  got  up  and 
left  the  car,  but  Mabel  stayed  in  her  seat.  As 
soon,  though,  as  Pearl  saw  that  Mabel  wasn't 
with  her,  she  ran  back.  But  the  car  had  gon<e 
on,  and  she  walked  to  school  alone. 

Mabel  rode  on.  At  Main  street  a  few  people 
had  boarded  the  car,  but  they  all  got  off  before 
the  car  reached  the  end  of  the  line.  When  every 
passenger  had  left  the  car,  she  said  to  herself : 

"Now's  my  time !" 

Mabel  got  up  and  walked  to  the  last  seat.  The 
conductor  was  there  counting  his  tickets,  and 
writing  something  down  in  a  little  book. 

"Mr.  Brown,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  take 
my  fare."     And  she  handed  him  the  nickel. 

'T  don't  want  it,"  he  said.  ''Your  folks  were 
kind  to  me  when  Abbie  was  sick  and  I  was  out 
of  work.  And  so  as  long  as  I'm  on  this  car  you 
can  ride  for  nothing.  I'm  going  to  let  you  ride 
free  every  morning." 

"But,    Mr.    Brown,"    Mabel   said,    "this    isn't 
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your  money.  If  it  was  your  money  it  would  be 
different.     But  it  isn't." 

"No,"  he  answered.  ''It  isn't  the  company's 
yet,  either.  The  company's  rich,  anyway,  and 
won't  miss  five  cents  a  day.  Besides,  they'll 
never  find  it  out." 

''Maybe  they  zuill  find  it  out,  though,"  Mabel 
went  on.  "And  what'U  they  do  with  you  then? 
Dismiss  you,  of  course.  And  then  you'll  be  out 
of  work  again." 

The  conductor  began  to  see  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  offering  to  let  this  girl  ride  for 
nothing.  "This  comes,"  he  thought,  "of  trying 
to  be  kind  to  a  'Mormon'  bishop's  daughter !" 

Mabel's  father  was  bishop  of  the  ward.  The 
conductor,  though,  was  not  in  the  Church. 

But  Mabel  hadn't  finished  with  him.  "That 
isn't  right,  either?"  she  went  on.  "You  know 
it's  not.  It's  very  wrong,  even  if  it's  only  a 
nickel.  Maybe  it  wouldn't  hurt  the  company  if  I 
should  ride  every  morning  and  every  evening  for 
nothing.  But  it  would  hurt  you,  and  it  would 
hurt  your  family.  Just  as  it  would  hurt  me  if  I 
should  let  you  do  it.  And  so  you  must  take  this 
five  cents." 
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Mabel  was  not  at  all  angry.  She  spoke  in  the 
kindest  way.  She  handed  the  conductor  the  fare, 
and  he  took  it  this  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  car  line  she  o^ot  out.  She 
wanted  to  ride  back  to  Main  Street,  but  she  had 
money  enough  for  only  one  fare.  She  would 
either  lia^-e  to  walk  to  school  or  walk  home  from 
school  that  afternoon. 

"If  I  should  spend  it  now,"  she  thought,  "I 
would  have  to  explain  to  Pearl  how  I  spent  it." 
And  so  she  walked. 

When  she  got  there  Pearl  met  her  in  the  hall- 
way going  to  her  second  class. 

Where  in  the  world  have  you  been. you  goose?" 
was  the  polite  question  Pearl  asked. 

"Oh,"  answered  Mabel,  "I  went  to  the  end  of 
the  line." 

"Went  to  the  end  of  the  line!"  said  Pearl,  get- 
ting excited.  "I  should  say  that  you  went  crazy !" 

Pearl  was  angry  because  she  thought  Mabel 
wanted  to  go  to  school  alone  or  with  someone 
else. 

Mabel  only  said  again  that  she  had  gone  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Next  morning  the  two  girls  were  riding  again 
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in  the  same  seat.  When  the  conductor  came 
along  for  the  f^res,  he  took  Mabel's  with  the 
rest. 

Pearl  said:  ''I  wonder  why  he  takes  your 
nickel  this  morning,  Mabel?" 

But  Pearl  never  found  out. 
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